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yi Aving lately ſeem the 
Stete of the United 
Provinces, after a pro» 
digious growth in Rie 
ches, Beauty, extent cf 
Commerce , and ninms 

| Ce CS. ber of Inhabitants, ar 
woad ; at  tength to ſuch « height, ( by 
the ftrength of their Navies, heir for- 
tified Towns, and ftandin- Forces, with 
A conflant eveniue, proportion 'd to the 
ſupport of all this Greatmeſs, ) as made 
them the Envy of ſome, the Fear cf 
others, and the Wonder of all their 
Neig hbour 5; 

We have, this Summer paſt, beheld 
the ſame State, in the miift of great 
appearing Safety, Order, Stremth , and 
Vigor , almoſt ruind "and broken to 
pieces, in ſom? few days, and by wery 
ew blows; And redu: al in 4 mine 
to its firſt Principles of Weakneſs, and. 
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The Preface. 
Diſtreſs ; expoſed, oppreſt, and very mear 
at Mercy. Their Inland Provinces ſwal- 
lowed up by an Invaſion, almoſt as ſud= 
den, and unreſiſted, as the Inundations 
to which. the ,others are ſubje®. And 
 4he remaindeys. of their State rather 
kept alive by negleF , or diſconmcert of 
its Encmies, than by any ſtrength of 
Nature, or Endeavours at its own Ye» 
covers. 
_ © Now, becauſe ſuch a Greatneſs and 
ſuch a Fall of this State ſeem Revo- 
lations unparallePd in any 8tory., and 
hardly conceived, even by#hoſe af 4 have 
Lately ſeen them; I thought it might be 
"worth an idle Man's time , to give ſome 
account of the Riſe and Progreſs of 
this Commonwealth, The Cauſes [4 their 
Greatn'ſ5, And the ſteps towards their 
Fall: Which were all made by motions, 
perhaps, little takew notice of by coxi- 
mon Eycs . and almcſt «ndiſcernible to 
.any Man, that was not placed tothe beſt 
advantage, and ſomething toncerned, as 
well as much enclin'd, to obſerve th:m, 
The uſual Dity of employments abroad, 
impoſed not only by C:flom, but by Or- 
ders of State, made it fit for me th 
prepare ſome formal Account of this 
Country and Government, after Iwo 
: years 
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The Preface: 
gears Ambaſſy, "in the midſt of great Cons: 
ſwnGures 'and' Negotiations: among them, 
And ſuch a Revolution as: has fimce bap- 
pen'd there, though it may have made” 
theſe Diſcourſes little important to His' 
Majeſty, or Hzi Councils Tet it will not 
have renderd them leſs agyetable to come 
mon Eyes, who, like Men that live neav 
the Sea, will run out upon the Cliffs 19 
gaze at it in 4 Storm, though they would 
not look out of their Windows, to ſee 
in a Caln. | an 
Beſides, at @ time when the Aion 
of this Scene' take wp, ſo generally, the 
Eyes and Diſconrſes of their Neighbours; 
And the Maps of their Country prow - 
fo mich in requeſt : I thought a Map 
of their State and GovelOtent would 
wot be unwelcome to the World, ſince it 
is” full as neceſſary as the others , to 
underſtand the' late Revolutions, and 
Changes among them, And as no Man's 
Story can be well written till he i dead; 
ſo the 'account of this State could not 
be nell given till its fall, which may 
jaſtly be Dated from the Events of laſt 
Summer, (whatever Fortunes may fur- 
ther attend them, ) ſince therein we 


have ſeen the ſudden and violent diſſo- 


"lution of that more Popular Govern- 
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went, which bad. contingsed, and made 
fo. much noiſe, for above Twenty Tears 
in the World, without the exerciſe, or 
influence, of the Authority, of the Prin- 
tes of Oxange, 4. Part .{o Efexiial in 
the firſt Conſtitutions of their State. 
Ny cap I wholly loſe my pains, in this 
Adventure, when I ſhall gain the eaſe 
of anſwer wng this way, , 4 ance, thoſe 
geny Breſtions | have lately been uſed 
#3, upon. this occaſion : Which made mg 
firſt obſerve , and wonder, how ignorant 
we were, generally , in the Aﬀairs ' and 
Conſtitutions of a Country, ſo much in 
oux, Eye, the common road of our 77 avels, 
45 well as ſubje@ of onr Talk ;, and which 
we have been of late, not ontiy , curious, 
but roncerned, to know, hb. 
\ | am ery: (enſible, how ill « Tr ade it 
is to nrite, where myci is ventur'd, and 
little can be gain'd, ;. ſonce, whoever does 
' it il « ſuxe of contempt 5 ang the juſt- 
lieſt. that can be, when no Man provokes 
him tn fewer his ava. follies, , or #0 
tranble FE World, if he writes well, he 
raifes the exvy of thoſe. Ilits that ave 
poſe? 14 the Vogue, gud are jealgus of 
therr Preferment theze, as if it were in 
Lowe, or in State; And bave found, 
tha; the neareſt way i@ their own Re 
oe + mW Put ation, 
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pevatien lies, 'yight or wrozg, by the 
Herifion of other Men. Bu, however, 'I 
am not in pan, for 414- the affe ation 
of Praiſe, that . makes the fear of Re- 
proach ; And I write without other deſign 
than. of . entertaining very idle. Men, and, 
among them, my ſelf, For I muſt confeſs, 
that being wholly uſeleſs to: the Pablique; 
And nnacquiinted with the Cares of en» 
creaſing Riches, { which buſie che World :) 
Berng 2romn cold to the pleaſures of 
younger or livcher Men; And having 
ended the, Entertainments of Building, 
and Planzting,. ( nhich, FX to ſucceed 
thems) finding little taſte in. common 
Converſation, and trouble in much 
Reading, from the care of my Eyes ( ſince 
an iUineſs  contratted by many unneceſ> 
ſary ditigences iy, my Employments 4+ 
broad ;) there can hardly be found an 
idler Man, than I; Nor conſequently, one 
more excuſeable for giving way #0 ſuch 
amuſements,as this : Having nothing to 
do, but. to enjoy the eaſe of « privare 
Life aud Fortune ; which, as T know no 
Max emvies, ſo (I thank God, ) no Man 
cax reproach, vs : 
[ am not ignorant, that the wein of 
Reading never ran: lower than inthis 
Hze ; and ſeldom goes further than the 
FE TT IEEAY: 
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defian of -raifing « Stock to furniſh ſome 
C hh | CS on \\'The Defire 'of 
Knowledge being erther laught out of doors 
bythe Wit, that pleaſes the; Ape; or beaten 
vat by Tyrereſt, that ſo* much poſſeſſes 
a": And- tht amuſement * of Books gh 
&ivig way #3 the'liberties or refinements of 
Pleaſure, that were formerly lefs known, 
v+ leſs avowed, than now, A ſome there 

will always beifound in the"World, who 
ast 10 move ab their idle hours , thin 

BDforget themſelves. And, whether that 
bf brought Cabot by Drink or Play , by 
tBove \ or Baſitteſ?, or by ſome diverſions, 
WWTHE at thts} tis all a cafe. 

"3" We bats ,**it | nay" poſſibly fall ont , at 
WM ine or other , that ſome Prince, or 
et” Mintiftir muy not" be vl. pleaſed 
*In theſe kent of Memorials, (upon ſuch 

"+ Subjet?, )\ to Hae the ſteps bf + Trade 
Wd R3ches } $4 and Power ina 
Se; ail "7 oſe-. likewiſe of weak or 
Alert Coinſels; of corrupt, or ill, Con- 
"ButF5 "of Faition or Obſtmaty, which de- 
Bf and wiſſobve the firmeſt Govern. 
tontt: That (5; by RefleFions upon Fo- 
reign Events, they may provide the bet- 

"and the earlier againſt thoſe at 

' Powt®\, and raiſe their own Honour and 

* *Happineſs, by equal degrees with the Pyro. 

__ ſperity 
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ſperity and Suftry” "oft woe Nations, they 


"LUovern. 


For, nnder finheo f whoſe who would 
poſe for «Wits # 0dr « 8Þ) *y ſay ing 
ings, which David" #6"#7, the Fat 


ſaid-in Hrs) k Md fer" 1 "anþ" bringing 
thoſe Wotts\ wo Marke Which (Gox 
brows') Wave'b ow Ho he wc 
vouph te 223 007 0#7," betauſe the 

wfex 20 gh gs ed ers, in Grms 
Aees , = the Names of Butfoons, 
Prophane; or Tmpuderit, Meat" Who de- 
File all 'Form' una Oraer";'ay' well as 
Prery” and Tritth Ard, Hh 3b Mb- 
tron of "Fopperies, endegbair to" dif< 
ſotoe ' the' very Bonds of "WI" Civil S9- 
wh "though by "the PFawoiit\ and Prob 


ibs thereof, " they themfelves, enjoy 

uch greater proportions of Wealth, 

and of Fleafures, thax \would fall th * 

—_ ſhare, if" all lay "in tommon, as 

ſeem to dr fron,” (for then ſuth "Poſ* 

v4 4 would belong of right tothe firong- 
oF and braveſt® among us.) 

"Onader favour of ſuch Men, I believe, 
it will betosnd, it 'ont'tiime or Other ; 
by all who ſhall 'try, That whilſt Human 
Nature centinu»s what itts, The ſame 
Orders in State. The ſame Diſcipline 
in Armies, The ſame Reverence for 
things 
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things Sacred , And Reſpe# of Civyt 
Inſtitutions, The ſame Virtues and Desſpo- 
Prions of Princes and Magiſtrates, deri- 
wed by Intereſt , or Imitation, into the 
Fafome and Humwors of the People , 
will ever heave the ſame Effeds upon the 
Strength and Greatneſs of al Govern- 
ments, and upon the Honour and Au- 
thority of thoſe that Rule, as well 
the Happineſs. and Safety of” thoſe that 
Obey, 
ſelves loſers, oy leſs emtertain\d, when 
we ſee them employ their Time, and 
their Thoughts , in ſo uſeful Speculati- 
Ons, and 'to ſo Glorious Ends : Aur that 
rather , thereby they attain their true 
Prerggative of - being Happier, #s well 
as Greater, than Subjeits can be. Por 
H the Pleaſures 'of Senſe, that any 
"Be can enzoy , are within the reach 
of a private Fortune, and ordingy 
Contyivance ; Grow fainter with Aze, 
exd auller with uſe;' Muſt be reveved 
with intermiſſions, and wait upon the 
returns of aqpancee , which are no more 
at call of the Rich, than the Poor. 
The flaſhes of Wit «nd good Humour, 
that riſe from the Vapours of Wine, 
are little different from thoſe that peer 
| Fic 


Nor are we to think Princes thens- 
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cced from the beats of Blood in the firſt 
approaches of Fevers, or Frenzies; And 
are to be valued, but 4s ( indeed) they 
ate, the effe#s of Diſkemper. But the 
pleaſures of Imagination , as they heigh- 
ren and refine the very pleaſures of Senſe, 


fo they are of larger extent, and long- 


& duration. And if the mf ſenſual 
Man will confeſs there is a Pleaſure in 
Pleaſing , He muſt likewiſe alloiv, there 
is Good to a Man's Self, in doing Good 
to others ; And the further this extends, 
the higher it riſes, and the longer it 
laſts, Beſides, there is Beauty mn Or- 
der; and there are Charms in well-de- 
ſerved Praiſe : And both are the grea- 
ter, by hiw much greater the Subje@ 3 
As the firſt appearing in « well-framed 
and well-governed State 4 And the other 
ariſing from Noble and Generous Aiti- 
ons. Nor can any veins of good Hw- 
mour be greater than thoſe, that ſwell 
by the ſutreſs of wiſe Connſels, and by 
the ſOrtunate Events of om Aﬀairs; 
ſince a Mar that takes pleaſure in doing 


good to Ten thouſand, muſt needs have 
more, than he that takes uote, but in d0- 


ing Good 80 Himfelf. 


Bat 
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- But theſe Thoughts lead' me... $00 far, 
and to little purpoſe :. Therefaxe IT (ball 
kave them for tho ef had firſt in my 
Head,” concerning the State of. the Unt- 
ted-Provinces: Dk | 
- And whereas the Greatneſs, of their 
Strength, and Revenues, grew out of the 
waſtneſs of their Trade, into which, their 
Religion, their Manners, and\ Diſpoſi- 
tions, their Situation, and the Form of 
their Government, were the chief Ingre- 
aients, And this laſt had been. raiſed 
partly upon an old. Foundation , And 
partly with Materials brought together, 
many and various Accidents ;, It will 
e neceſſary for the Survey of this great 
Frame, to give ſome account of the Riſe 
and Progreſs of their State, by pointing 
out the moſt remarkable Occaſtons of the 
firſt, and Periods of the other. Todiſ- 
cover the Nature and Conſtitutions of 
their Government in its ſeveral parts, 
and the motions of it, from the firſt 
and ſmalleſt Wheels. To obſerve, what 
peculiar to them in their Situation, or 
Diſpoſitions, And what in their Religi- 
On, To take a Survey of their Trade, and 
the Cauſes of it ; Of the Forces and Res+ 
venues, which compoſed their Greatneſs ; 
Ana 
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And the Circumſtances, and Conjund- 
wres, which conſpired to their Fall. Aud 
theſe are the Heads, that ſhall make the 


Order and Arguments in the ſeveral parts 
of theſe Obſervations. 


_ CONTENTS. 
Wh I. Of the Riſe, and Progreſt 
f thei Sfate, 
Chap. IL. Of their Government. 
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ſuctons. 
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CHAP, | 


Of the Riſe and Progreſs of the 
United Provinces. 


Hoever will take a view 
of the Riſe of this Com- 
monwealth, muſt trace 
it up as high as the GA 
Commotions in the Sc- 

' wventeen Provinces, un- 
der the Ducheſs of Parma's Govern. 
ment ; and the true Cauſes of that more 
avowed and general Revolt in the 

Duke of Alves time. And, to find out 
the natural Springs of thoſe Revoluti- 

ons, muſt reflect upbn that ſort of Go- 

vernmeht uhder which the Inhabitants 
of thoſe Provinces lived for {0 many 

Ages paſt, in the ſubjeftion of their 
reel Dako or Counts ; till by Mar- 

riages, Succeſſions of Canqueſl, they 

came to be united in the Houſe of 

Burgundy, under * Philip ſirgamed The 

Good : And afterwards in that of As- 

fria, under Philip Father of Charles 

B it 
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in the Perſon of that great Emperor 
incorporated with thoſe .vaſt Domini- 
ans of Germany and Spain, Italy and the 
Indies. 

Nor will it be-from the purpoſe up- 
on this ſearch, to run a little higher 
into the Antiquities of rheſe Coyn- 
tries : For though moſt Men are con- 
tented only to ſee a River as it runs 
by them, and talk of the changes in 
it, as they happen ; wheq *as.troubled, 
or when clear z when it drowns the 
Country in a Flood, or forſakes it in 
a Drowth : Yet he, that would know 
the nature of the Water, andthe Cau- 
ſes of thoſe Accidents (fo as to gueſs 
at their continuance or return), muſt 
find out its ſource, and obſerve with 
"what ſtrength it riſes, what length ir 
runs, and how many ſmall ſtreams fall 
in, and feed. jt to ſuch a, height, as 
make it either delightful or, terrible to 
the Eye, and uſeful or dangerous to 
the Country abour it. 

''» The Numbers and Fury of the Nor- 
thern- Nations, under many, different 
names, having by ſeveral Inundations 
broken down the whole frame of the 

Roman Empire, extended in their Pro- 
* vinces as far as the Rhine; either gave 
a birth, 
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a birth,or made way for theſeveral King- 
doms and Principalities, that have ſince 
continued in the parts of Exrope. on 
this ſide that River, which made the 
ancient Limits of the GaZickand Ger. 
wan Nations. The TraCt of Land, which 
we uſually call the Low-Conntries, was 
ſo waſted by the Invaſions or Marches 
of this raging People, (who paſt by 
them to greater Conqueits, ) that the 
Inhabitants grew thin ; and. being ſe-, 
cure of nothing they - polleſt, fell to. 
ſeek the ſupport of their Lives, rather 
by hunting, or by violence, than by 
Labour and Indultry; and thereby the 
grounds came to be uncultivated, and 
in the courſe of years rurned either to 
Forreſt, or Marſhes; which are the two 
natural Soils of; all deſolated Lands in 
the more temperate Regions. For by 
ſoaking 6f frequent ſhow'rs, and the 
courſe of Waters.from the higher into 
lower Grounds, when thereis no iflue 
that helps them to break out- into a 
Channel, the flat Land grows to be a 
mixture of Earth and Water, and nel- 
ther of common uſe nor paſſage to Man 
or Beaſt, which is call'd a Marſh. The 
higher, and ſo. the drier, parts, moiſtned 
by the Rain, and warm'd þy the Sun, 
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ſhoot forth ſome ſorts of Plants, as 
naturally as Bodies do ſome ſort of 
Hair ; which, being preſerved by the 
defolateneſs of a place -untrodden, as 
well as 'ontilPd, grow to ſuch Trees or 
Shrubs as are natural to the Soil, and' 
thoſe in time producing both Food and 
Shelter for ſeveral kind af Beafts, make 
the ſort of Country we call a Foreſt. 

And fuch was Flaxzders for many 
years before Char/emaign's time, when 
the Power of the Francs, having raiſed 
and eſtabliſht a great Kingdom of their 
own, upon the entire Conqueſt of Gael, 
. began to reduce the diforders of that 
Country to the form of a Civil, or (at 


leaſt) Military Government ; Tomake 


diviſions and diſtributions of Lands and 
Juriſdiftions, by the Bounty of the 
Prince, or the Services of his chief Fol- 
fowers and Commanders, To one of 
whom, a great extent of this Land was 
given, with the Title of Forefter of Flan- 
ders. This Office continued for feveral 
deſcents,and began tocivilizethe Coun- 
try, by reprefling the violence of Rob- 
bers and Spoilers, who inftfted the 
Woody and Faſt-places, and by encou- 
raging the milder People to fall into 
Civy1l Societies, to truſt to theit _—_ 
| ry 
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ſtry for ſubſiſtence, to Laws for pro- 
tetion, and to their Arms united under 
the Care and Condutt of their Gover« 
nours, for Safety and Defence. 

In the time of Charlemaigne, as ſome 
write; or, as Others, inthat of Charles 
the Bald, Flanders was ereCted into a 
County, which changed the Title of 
Foreſter for that of Count, without in» 
terrupting the Succeſſion. 

What the extent of this County 
was at firſt, or how far the Juriſditioa 
of Foreſters reached, I cannot affirm 5 
nor whether it only bordered upon, or 
included, the lower parts of the vaſt 
Woods of Arderac, which in Charke- 
waigns's time, was all Foreſt as high as 
Aix, and the rough Country for fome 
Leagues beyond it, and was uſed com- 
monly by that Emperor for his Hunt- 
ing: This appears by the ancient Re- 
cords of that City, which attribute 
the diſcovery, or at leaſt, retrieving the 
knowledge of thoſe hot Baths, to the 
fortune of that Prince, while he was 
Hunting: For his Horſe poching one 
of his Legs into ſome hollaw ground, 


made way for the ſmoaking water to- 


break out, and gave occaſion for the 
Emperor's building that City, and ma- 
B 3 king 
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king it his uſual Seat, and the place of 
Coronation for the following Empes+ 
Fors. 

Holland, being an Iſland made by the 
dividing-branches of the ancient Rhyme, 
and called forinerly Batavia, was eſteeme 
ed rather a'/part of Germany than Gaxl, 
( between which it was ſeated,) 1n re- 
gard of its being planted by the Cattz, 
a great and ancient People of Germany, 
and was treated by the Rowans rather 
as an Allied than Subjeed Province z 
whodrew from thence noother Tribute 
beſides Bands of Soldiers, much eſteem- 
ed for their Valour, and joyned as Aux- 
iliaries to their Legions 1n their Galick, 
German, and Brittiſh Wars. 

*Tis probable,this INland changed in a 
great meaſureInhabitants and Cuſtoms, 
as well as Names, upon the inroads of 
the barbarous Nations, but chiefly of 
the Normans and Danes, from whoſe 
Countries and Language the Names 
of Hollazd and Zealand leem to be de- 
rived. But about the Year 860, a Son 
of the Count of Frize, by a Daughter 
of the Emperor Lewis the Second, was 
by him inftituted Count of Holand, 
and gave beginniog to that Title; which, 
rannns fince that time through ſo ma "y 
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dire or collateral Succeſſions and ſome 
Uſurpations,cametoanend atlaſt in Phz- 
lip the Second, King of Spair, by the de- 
fetion of the United Provinces. 

Under theſe firſt Foreſters and Connts, 
who began to take thoſe waſted Coun- 
tries and mixed People into their Care, 
and to intend the growth, ſtrength, 
and riches of their Subjects, which they 
eſteemed to be their own ; Many old 
and demoliſht Caſtles were re-built, 
many new ones erected, and given' by 
the Princes to thoſe of their Subjets 
or Friends whom they moſt loved or 
elteemed, with large circuits of Lands 
for their ſupport, and Seigneurial Juriſ- 
diction over the Inhabitants. And this 
upon ſeveral eafie Conditions, but chiefly 
of attendance on their Prince at the 
neceſſary times of either honouring him 
in Peace, or ſerving him in War. Nay 
poſſibly, ſome of theſe Seigneuries and 
their Juriſdictions,may, as they pretend, 
have been the remains of {ame'old 
Principalities in thoſe Countries among 
the Gallick and Germaz Nations, the 
firſt Inſtitutions whereof were loſt in 
the immenaſity of timethat preceded zhe 
Roman Diſcoveries or Conquelt, . and 
might be derived perhaps from the firft 
BT Ba Pater» 
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Paternal Dominion, or Concurrence of 
looſe People into arderly Neighbor- 
hoods,with a deference,it nat ſubjeQion, 
to the wiſeſt or braveſt among them. 

Under the ſame Counts were either 
founded or reſtored many Cities and 
Townsz of which the old had their 
ancient Freedoms and Jurisdiftions con- 
firmed, or others annex<d; and the 
New had either the ſame granted to 
them by example of the others; or great 
Immunitics and Priviledges for the en- 
couragement of Inhabitants rocome and 
People in them: All theſe Conſtiruti- 
ons agreeing much in ſubſtance perhaps 
by imitation, or elſe by the agreeing 
nature of the People, for whom, or by 
whom, they were framed ; but diftering 
in form according to the difference of 
their Original, or the ſeveral Natures, 
Cuſtoms and Intereſts of the Princes, 
whoſe Conceſſions many of them were 
and all there Permiſſions. 

Anather Conſtitution which entred 
deep into their Government, may be 
derived fram another ſource. For thoſe 
NorthernNations whaleunknown Lan- 
guage and Countries perhaps made 
them be called Barbayces,(though indeed 
almoſt all Nations put of ba and 
Greeee 
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Greece were ſtyled '{o by the Romans, ) 
but whoſe Victories in obtaining 'new 
Seats, and Orders in pofleſſing them, 
might make us allow them for a better 
policy'd People, than they appeared by 
the vaſtneſs of their multitude, or the 
rage of their Batrels. | 

Wherever they paſt, and ſeated their 
C olonies and Lominions, they left a 
Conftirurion which has fince-been cal- 
led in moſt E.ropean Languages, The 
Srates; confiſting of Three - Orders, 
Noble, Ecceſiaftical, and Popular, un- 
der the limited Principality of one 
Perſon, with the ſtyle of Kg, Prince, 
Duke, or Count. The remainders at 
leaſt, or traces hereof, appear ſtill in 
all the Principalities fuunded by thoſe 
People in Italy, France and Spain; and 
were of a piece with the preſent Con: 
ſtirutions in moſt of the great Domi- 
nions on t'other ſide the Rhyne : And 
it ſeems to have been a temper firſt 
introduced by them between the Ty- 
ranny of the Eaſtern Kingdoms, and 
the Liberty of the Grecian or Roman 
Commonwealths. 

'Tis true, the Goths were Gentiles. 
when they firſt broke into the Roman 
Empire , ul} one great ſwarm of this 

; People 


People, upon Treaty with one of the 
Roman Emperors, and upon Concefli- 
ons. of a great TraCt of Land to be a 
Seat for their Wation , embraced at 
once the Chriſtian Faith. After which, 
the ſame People breaking out of the Li- 
mits had been allowed them, and by 
freſh-numbers bearing all down where 
they bent their march; as they were a 
great mgans of propagating Religion 
in many parts of Europe where they ex- 
rended their Conqueſts ; fo the Zeal of 
theſe new Proſelytes, warmed by the 
veneration they had for their Biſhops 
and Paſtors, and enriched by the ſpoils 
and . polſeſhons of ſo vaſt Countries, 
ſzem to have been. the Firſt that in- 
troduced the maintenance of the Chur- 
ches and Clergy, by endowments of 
Lands, Lordſhips, and Vaſlals, appro- 
priated to them: For before this time 
the Authority of the Prieſthood in all 


Religions ſeemed wholly to conſiſt in . 


the Peoples Opinion of their Piety, 
Learning, or Virtues, or a Reverence 
for their Charatter and. Myſtical Cere- 
monies and Inſtirutions 3 their Support, 
or their 'Reyenves, in the voluntary 
Oblations.;of. pious Men, the Bounty 


of Princes, or-in,a certain ſhare out . 


of 
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of the Labours and Gains. of thoſe who 
lived under their Cure, and not in any 
ſubjeftion of Mens Lives or Fortunes, 
which belonged wholly to-the Civil 
Power: And Amminianss, though he 
taxes the Luxury of the Biſhops in Y#- 
lentinian's time, yet he ſpeaks of their 
Riches which occafioned or fomented 
it, as ariſing wholly from the Oblations 
of the People. But the Devotion of 
theſe new Chriſtians introducing: this 
new form of endowing their Churches; 
and afterwards Pepin and Charlemaign 
Kigg of the Frexks, upon their Vitto- 
ries in Italy, and the favour of the Ro- 
man Biſhop to their Title and Arms, 
having annexed great Territories and 
Juriſdiions to that See: This-Exam- 
ple, or Cuſtom, was followed by moſt 
Princesof the Northern Races through 
the reſt of Exrope, and brought into 
the Clergy great poſſeſſions of Lands, 
and by a neceſſary conſequence a great 
ſhare of a Temporal Power,from the de- 
pendances of their Subjets or Tenants; 
by which means they came to be ge- 
nerally one of the three Orders that 
compoled the Aſſembly of the States 
in every Country. 
This Conſtitution of the States had 
, been 
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been eftabliſht from time immemorial 
in the ſeveral Provinces of the Low- 
Countries, and was often allembled for 
determining Diſputes aboutducceſhon 
of their Princes, where doubtful or 
conteſted z For deciding thoſe between 
the great Towns: For raiſing a Milice 
for the defence of their Countries in 
the Wars of their Neighbors ; For Ad- 
vice in time of Dangers abroad, or 
Diſtontents at home ; But always up- 
on the new Succeſſion of a Prince, and 
upon any new Impoſitions that were 
neceſſary on the Peqgple. - The uſe of 
this Aſlembly was another of thoſe 
Liberties, whereof the [nhabitants of 
theſe Provinces were ſo fond and fo 
tenacious. -The reſt, beſides thoſe an- 
tient Priviledges already mentioned of 
their Towns, were Conceſltons and Gra- 
ces of ſeveral Princes, in particular 
Exemptionsor Immunities, ]uriſdiftion 
both in choice and exerciſe of Magi- 
ſtracy and Civil Judicature within 
themſelves; or elſe in the cuſtoms of 
uſing none but Natives in Charges and 
Offices, and paſſing all weighty Afﬀairs 
by the great Council compoſed of the 
great Lords of the Country, who were 
10 a manner all Temporal, there bing 

ut 
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but three Biſhops in all the Seventeen 
Provinces, till che time of Philip rhe 
Second of Spain. 

The Revenues of theſe Princes con- 
ſiſted in their ancient Demeſnes,in ſmall 
Cuſtoms,(which yet grew conſiderable 
by the greatneſs of Trade in' the Ma- 
ritime Towns, ) and in the 'voluntary 
Contributions of their SubjeQts,' either 
in the States, or 1n particular Cities, 
according to - the neceſlities of their 
Prince, or the afteQions of the People. 
Nor were thefe frequent for the For- 
ces of theſe Counts were compoſed of 
ſuch Lords, who either by their Go- 
vernments, or other Offices; or by the 
tenure of their Lands, were obliged to 
attend their Prince on Horſeback, with 
certain numbers of Men, upon: all his 
Wars: or elſe of a Milice, which was 
calPd Les gens d"'ordonnance, who fer- 
ved on foot, and were not unlike our 
Train-bands ; the uſe, or at leaſt ſtyle 
whereof, was renewed in Flanders up- 
on the laſt War with France in 1667, 
when the Count Egmont was made by 
the Governor, General de gens dordow- 
nance. 

Theſe Forces were defrayed by the 
Cities or Countries, as the others were 
raiſed 
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raiſed by the Lords when, occaſion re” 
quired ; and all were licenſed immedi- 
ately when ir was paſt, ſo that they 
were of little charge to the: Prince. 
His Wars were but with other Princes 
of his own ſize, or Competitors to his 
Principality ; or ſometimes with the 
Murtinies,of his great Towns; Shorr, 
tho Violent ; and decided by one 
Battle or Siege; unleſsthey fell inco the 
quarrels between England and Fraance, 


and then they were engaged but in the 


Skirts of the War, the groſs of it be- 
ing waged between the two Kings, and 
theſe ſmaller Princes made uſe of for 
the credit of Alliance, or ſometimesthe 
commodiouſneſs of a. Diverſion, rather 
than for any great weight they made 
in the main of the Affair. —_ 

The moſt frequent. Wars of ;the 
Counts of Holl.nd, were with the Fri. 
ſons, a part-of the old Saxons ; andthe 
fierceſt battels of ſome of the Counts 
of Flanders, were with the Normans, 
who paſt that way into; France, and 
were the laſt of thoſe Nations that have 
infeſted the more Southern parts of Ex- 
rope. T have ſomtimes thought, how 
it ſhould have come, to paſs, that the 
infinite {warm of that vaſt Northern- 
Have, 
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Hive, which ſo often ſhook the World 
like a great Tempeſt, and overflowed 
it -like a Torrent; changing 5 Names, 
and Cuſtoms, and Government, and 
Language , and the' very face of 'Na- 
ture, wherever they ſeated themſelves; 
which, upon record-of ſtory, under the 
name of Gaxls, pierced into- Greece and 
Italy, ſacking Rame, and befieging the 
Capitol in Camilizs, his time:; under 
that of the Cimbers, ' marcht 'through 
France, to the very: confines of Italy, 
defended by Marius ; under that. of 
Huns or Lombards, Viſigoths, Goths, and 
Vandals, conquered the ' whole Forces 
of - whe Roman (Empire, lackt:”© Rowe 
thrice in a ſmallcompaſs of yeats; ſeat- 
ed three Kingdoms1n Spaie:and Hfrich, 
as well as Lombardj; 'and ubder that” 
of Danesor Normans, poſſeſt themficives 
of England, a great part of iFyane:, and 
even of Vaples.atid Sicily. "How!Cl 
ſay) theſe Nations; which ſeemed-to 
ſpawn in every: Age, and at fome m- 
tervals of time.:diſcharged their own 
native Countries: of: ſo vaſt Numbers, 
and with ſuch terror. to the) World; 
ſhould about ſeven or eighr: hundred 
years ago leave off the uſe of theſe 
furious Expeditions, as if on a ſudden 
they 
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they 'ſhould have grown barren, or 
tame, or better contented with their 
own; ill: Climates. . But I ſuppoſe, we 
owe this benefit wholly to the growth 
and progreſsofChriſtianity intheNorthy 
by which, early and undiftinguiſhr Co- 
pulation, or multitude -of Wives,.'were 
either reſtrained orabrogated; By the 
ſame means Learning and Civility got 
footing among them..in ſome degrees 
and-enclofed certain Circuits of thoſe 
vaſt Regions, by the: diftintions and 


bounds of Kingdoms, Principalities, or- 


Commonalties. Men began to leave 


their wilder lives, ſpent.without other 


Caresor:Pleaſures; than of Food, or of 
Luſt; and betook themſelves to 'the 
eaſe and entertainment 'of Societies : 
With Order and - Labour, Riches be- 
gan, and Trade followed ; and theſe 
made way for Luxury; and that for 
many. Diſeaſes or ill habits of Body, 
which, unknown to 'the former and 
ſimpler Ages, began -to ſhorten and 
weaken | both Life 'and | Procreation. 
Beſides, the diviſions-and circles of Do- 
minion occaſioned Wars between the 
ſeveral Nations, though of one Faith 
and thoſe of the Poles, Hungarians, and 
Myſcovites, with the Turks or Tartar, 
made 
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made greater {laughters; and by theſe 
Accidents I ſuppoſe the Menon of 
thoſe fertil Broods have been leſſened, 
and their Limits in a meaſiire confingd; 
and we have had thereby, for ſo long 
together in theſe parts of the World, 
the Honour and Liberty of Drawing 
our own Blood, upon the quarrels of 
Humor or Avarice, Ambition or Pride, 
without the affiſtance, or need, of any 
barbarous Nations to deſtroy us. 

But to end this digreſlion, and 
return to the Low-Countries, where the 
Government laſted,in the form and man- 
ner deſcribed, ( though in ſeveral Prin- 
cipalities,) till Philzp of Birgundy, in 
whom all the Seventeen Provinces came 
to be united. 

By this great extent of a populous 
Country, and the mighty growth of 
Trade in Bruges, Gazt, and Antwerp, 
attributed by Comines to the goodneſs 
of the Princes, and caſe aad ſafety of 
the People; both Philip, and his Son 
Charles the Hardy, found themſelves a 
Match for France, then much weakened, 
as well by the late Wars of England, 
as the Fattions of their Princes. And 
inthe Wars with France,was the Houle 
of B:rrgundy, under Charles and Maxi- 
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milian of Auſtria, (who: Married his 
Daughter and Heir) and afterwards 
under Charles the Fifth, their Grand- 
chijd, almolt conſtantly engaged ; the 
courle, ſucceſles, and revolutions where- 
of are commonly known. 

Philip of Burgunay, who began them, 
was a good and wile Prince, lov'd by 
his Subjetts, and eſteemed by his Ene- 
mies ;' and took his meaſures ſo well, 
that, upon the declining of the Eneliſh 
Greatneſs .abroad, by their Diſſentions 
at home, he ended his quarrels in 
France, by a Peace, with Safety and 
Honour. $o that he took no pretence 
from his Greatneſs, or his Wars, to 
change any thing 1n the Forms of his 
Government : But Charles the Hardy 
engaged more raſhly againſt Frazce,and 
the Switzers, began to ask greater and 
frequent Contributions of his SubjeCts 3 
which, gain'd at firſt by the credit of 
his Father's Government and his own 
great Deſigns, but ſpent in an unfor- 
tunate War, made his People diſcon- 
rented, and him diſcſteemed, till he 
ended an unhappy Lite, by an untimely 
Death, in the Battel of Nancy. 

In the time of Maximilian, ſeveral 
German Troops were brought down into 

Flan« 
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Flanders for their defence againſt 
France ; and in that of Charles the 
Fifth, much greater Forces of Spani- 
aras and Italians, upon the ſame oc- 
caſion; a thing unknown to the Low- 
country-men in the time of their for- 
mer Princes. But through the whole 
courſe of this Emperor's Reign, who 
was commonly on the fortunate hand, 
his Greatneſs and Fame encrealing to- 
gether, either diverted or ſuppreſſed 
any diſcontents of his Subjetts upon 
the increaſe of their Payments, or the 
grievance of {o many Foreign Troops 
among them. Beſides, ' Charl/cs was of 
a gentle and a generous Nature ; and, 
being born in the Low-Countries, was 
naturally kind and ealie to that Peo- 
ple, whole Cuſtoms and Language he 
always uſed when he was among them, 
and employed all their great Men in 
the Charges of his Court, his Govern- 
ment, or his Armies,through the ſeve- 
ral parts of his vaſt Dominions ; ſo that 
upon: the laſt great Aftion of his lite, 
which was the reſignation of his Crowns 
to his Son and Brother, he left to Ph/- 
lip the Second, the Seventeen Provin- 
ces, in a condition as Peaceable, and as 
Loyal, as either Prince or Subjects could 
dclire, C 2 Philip 
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Philip the Second, coming to the 
poſſeſſion of ſo many and great Do- 
minions, about the year 1556, after 
ſome trial of good and ill fortune in 
the War with Frence, ( which was left 
him by his Father,like an encumbrance 
upon a great Eſtate, ) reſtored, by the 
Peace of Cambrey, not only the quiet 
of his own Countries, but in a man- 
ner of all Chriſtendom, which was in 
ſome degree or other engaged in the 
quarrel of theſe Princes. After this, he 
reſolved to return into S$pazy, and leave 
the Low-Countries under a ſubordinate 
Government, which had been till Chay/es 
the Fifths time the conſtant Seat of 
their Princes, and ſhar'd the Preſence 
of that great Emperor with the reſt of 
his Dominions. But Philip, a Spaniard 
born, retaining, from the Climate or E- 
ducation of that Country, the Severe- 
neſs and Gravity of the Nation, which 
the Flemings called Reſervedneſs and 
Pridez Conferring the Offices of his 
Houſe, and the Honour of his Coun- 
cil and Confidence, upon Spaniaras, 
and thereby introducing their Cuſtoms, 
Habits, and Language into the Court 
of Fla: ders: Continuing,after the Peace, 
thoſe Spaniſh and Italian Forces, and 
the 
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the demand of Supplies from the States 
which the War had made neceſfary,and 
the eaſier ſupported ; He ſoon left off 
being lov'd, and began to be feared by 
the Inhabitants of thoſe Provinces. 
But Philip the Second thought it not 
_ with the Pomp and Greatneſs 
of the Houſe of Auſtria, already at the 
head of fo mighty Dominions ; nor with 
his Deſigns he et greater Empire, to 
conſider the Dilloomane or Grievan- 
ces of ſo ſmall a Country; nor to be 
limited by their ancient Forms of Go- 
vernment : And therefore, at his depar- 
ture for Spain, and ſubſtitution of his 
natural Siſter the Dutcheſs of Parma, 
for Governeſs of the Low Conntries, al- 
fiſlted by the Miniſtry of Granve/, 
he left her inſtrufted to continue the 
Foreign Troops, and the demand of 
Money from the States for their ſupport, 
which was now by a long courſe of 
War grown cuſtomary among them, 
and the Sums only diſputed between 
the Prince and the States : To eſtabliſh 
the Fourteen Biſhops, he had agreed 
with the Pope, ſhould be added to the 
Three, that were anciently in the Low- 
Countries: To revive the Edits cf 
Charles the Fifth againſt Luth:y, pnb- 
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liſh't in a Diet of the Empire ,about 
the year 1550, but eluded in the Low- 
Countries even in that Emperor's time ; 
and thereby to make way for the In- 
quiſition with the ſame courſe it had 
received in Spainz of which the 
Lutherans here, and the Moors there, 
were made an equal pretence. And 
thele points, as they came to be own- 
ed and executed, made the firſt Com- 
motions of Mens Minds in the Pro- 
VINCES» 

The hatred of the People againſt 
the Spaniaras, and the Inſolencies of 
thoſe Troops, with the charge of their 
ſupport, made them look't upon by the 
Inhabitants in general, as the Inſtru- 
ments of their Oppreſſion and Slavery, 
and not of their Defence, when a ge- 
neral Peace had left them no Enemuies * 
And therefore the States began here 
their Complaints, with a general Con- 
ſent and Paſſion of all the Nobles, . as 
wellas Towns and Country. And upon 
the delays that were contrived,or fell it, 
the States firſt refuſed to raiſe any more 
Monies either for the Spaniards Pay, 
or their own ſtanding Troops ; and the 
people ran into ſo great deſpair, that 
in Z;alana they ablolutely gave _ 
tiny 
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the working at their Digues, ſuffering 
the Sea to gairfevery lide upon th 
Country ; and reſolving ( as they ai 
rather to be devoured by thar 
ment, than by the Spaniſp Soldic 
thatafter many Diſputes and Latr; 
between the Governeſs and the Pro- 
vinces, the King, upon her Remon- 
ſtrances, was induced to their removal; 
which was accordingly performed with 
great joy and applauſe of the People. 
The ereCting - of Fourteen new ÞBi- 
ſhops Sees, raiſed the next Contelt. 
The great Lords loolr unon this Inno- 
vation as a leflenino of their Power, 
by introducing fo many new Men into 
the great Council. "the Abbats ( out 
of whoſe Lands they were to be eg- 
dowed) picaded againit it, as a viotent 
uſurpation upon the Rigſlirs of the 
Church, and the W ii] ct the Dead, 
who had given thoſe Lands to a par- 
ticular uſe. The Commons murmured 
at it, as a new degree of Oppreſiion 
upon their Conſcience er Liberty, by 
the erecting ſo many new Spiritual 
Couris of Judicature, and fo great a 
number of Judges, being Seventeen 
for Three, that were betore 1n the 
Country ; and tho': depending abſu- 
C 4 ,utely 
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lyutely upon the Pope, or the King. 
And all Men declaimed*apainſt it, as a 
breach of the King's Oath at his ac- 
ceſſion to the Government, for the 
preſerving the Church and the Laws in 
the ſame ſtate he found them. Hows- 
ever, this Point was gain'd entirely by 
the Governeſs, and carried over the 
head of all oppoſition, though not 
without leaving a general diſcontent. 

In the midſt of theſe ill Humors 
— in Flanders, the Wars of Reli- 
gion, breaking out in France, drove 
great numbers of Calviniſts into all 
thoſe parts of the Low Countries that 
confine upon France, as the Troubles 
of Germany had before of Lutherans, 
wto the Provinces about the Rhine; 
and the Perſecutions under Queen Mary, 
thoſe of the Church of Emg/axd into 
Flanders and Brabant, by the great 
commerce of this Kingdom with Bruges 
and Antwerp. 

Theſe Accidents and Neighborhoods 
filled theſe Countries, in a ſmall tract 
of Time, with {warms of the Reformed 
Profellors: And the Admiration of 
their Zeal, the Opinion of their Do- 
Etrine and Piety , the Compaſſion of 
their Sufferings, the Infuſion of or 
| | Dil- 
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| cegare] -- the Humour of the 
e, gain'd them every day man 

ur oem in the Low ror as 
among the Nobles, many among the 
Villages, but moſt among the Cities, 
whoſe Trade and Riches were much 
encreaſed by theſe new Inhabitants ; 
and whole Intereſt thereby, as well as 
Converſation, drew them on to their 
Favour. 

This made work for the Inquiſtion, 
though moderately exerciſed by the 
Prudence and Temper of the Gover- 
neſs, mediating between the rigor of 
Granvell, wlio [trained up to the higheſt 
his Maſter's Authority, and the execu- 
tion of his Commands, upon all occa- 
ſions; and the reſoluteneſs of the 
Lords of the Provinces, to temper the 
King's EdiCts,and proteCt the Liberties 
of their Country againſt the admiſſi- 
on of this New and Arbitrary Judica- 
ture, unknown to all ancient Laws and 
Cuſtoms of the Country; and for 
that, not leſs odious to the People, 
than for the cruelty of their executions. 
For, before the Inquiſition, the care of 
Religion was 1n the Biſhops, and be- 
fore 'that, in the Civil Magiſtrates 
throughout the Provinces. 

| | Upon 
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Upon angry Debates in Council, 
but chiefly upon the univerſal Mini- 


- try of Granvell, a Burgundian of mean 


Birth, grown at laſt to a Cardinal ; 
and more famous for the greatneſs of 
his Parts, than the goodneſs of his-Lite, 
The chief Lords of the Country (a- 
mong whom the Prince of Orange, 
Counts Eg mont and Horn,the Marqueſs 
of Berghen and Montigny, were moſt 
conſiderable ) grew to ſo violent and 
implacable an hatred of the Cardinal, 
( whether from Paſſion or Intereſt,) 
which was ſo univerſally ſpread through 
the whole Body of the People, either 
by the Cauſes of it, or the Exampte , 
that the Lords firſt refuſed their atren- 
dance in Council, proteſting, Nox 
to endure the ſight of a Man ſo abſc- 
lute there, and to the ruin of their 
Country: And afterwards petitioned 
the King in the name of the whole 
Country), for his removal : Upon the 
delay whereof and the continuance of 
the Inquiſition, the People appeared, 
upon Gaily occaſions and accidents , 


heated to that degree; as threatned a 
general Combuſtion in the whole Bo- 
dy, when ever the lcaſt Flame ſhould 
break out in any part. 


But 
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But the King at length conſented to 
Grazvel's receſs, by the Opinion of the 
Dutcheſs of Parma, as well as the per- 
ſuit. of the Provinces: Wherupon the 
Lords reaſſumed their places in Coun- 
cil ; Count Egmont was ſent into Spain 
to repreſent the Grievances of the Pro- 
vinces ; and being favourably diſpatchr 
by the King, eſpecially by remitting 
the rigor of the Edits about Religt- 
on, and the Inquiſition, all noife. of 
Diſcontent and Tumult was appeaſed, 
the Lords were made uſe of by the 
Governeſs in the Council, and. Con- 
dut of Aﬀairs; and «the Governeſs 
was by the Lords both Obeyed and 
Honoured. 

In the beginning of the Year 1565, 
there was a Conference at Bayonne be- 
tween Katherine Quen-ntommy of 
France and her Son Charles the Ninth, 
(though very young, ) with his Siſter 
I{abella Queen of Spain: In which no 
other perſon but the Duke of A/vs in- 
rerven'd, being deputed thither by Phi- 
lip, who —_ his own Preſence, and 
thereby made this Enterview pals for 
an effect or expreſſion of kindneſs tes, 
tween the Mother and her Children. 
Whether greap Relolytions are the more 
ſuſpetted 


ſuſpeQted, where great Secreſie is ob- 
ſerved ; orit be true, what the Prince 
of Orange affirmed to have by acci- 
dent diſcovered, That the extirpation 
of all Families which ſhould profeſs 
the New Religion in the French or 
Spaniſh Dominions, was here agreed 
on, with mutual aſſiſtance of the two 
Crowns ; *Tis certain, and was owned, 
that Matters of Religion were the ſub. 
ze@ of that Conference z and that ſoon 
after, in the ſame Year, came Letters 
from King Philip to the Dutcheſs of 
Parma, diſcliming the Interpretation 
which had been given to his Letters 
by Count Egmort ; declaring, His 
Pleaſure was, That all Herericks ſhould 
be put to death without remiſſion : 
That the Emperor's Edits, and the 
Council of Trext, ſhould be publiſh- 
ed and obſerved; and commanding, 
That the utmoſt affiſtance of the C1- 
vil Power ſhould be given to the Ir- 
quiſstion. 
hen this was divulged at firft,the a- 
Roniſhment was great throughout their 
Provinces ; but that ſoon gave way to 
their Rage, which began to appear 
in their Looks, in their Speeches, their 
bold Meetings and Libels; and was 
encreaſed 
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encreaſed by the miſerable fpeQacles of 
ſo many Executions upon account of 
Religion» The Conltancy of the Suf- 
ferers, and Compaſhon of the Behold- 
ers, coaſpiring generally to leſſen the 
opinionof Guilt or Crime,and heighten 
a deteſtation of the Puniſhment and de- 
fre of Revenge, againſt the Authors of 
that Counſel, of whom the Duke of 
Alva was eſteemed the Chief. 

In the beginning of the Year, 1566. 
began an open Mutiny of the Citizens 
in many Towns, hindring Executions, 
and forcing Priſons and Officers; and 
this was tollowed by a Confederacy 
of the Lords, Never to ſuffer the I»- 
quiſition in the Low-Countries, as con- 
trary to all Laws, both Sacred and Pro- 
phane, and exceeding the Cruelty of 
all former Tyrannies. Upon which, all 
reſolutions of Force or Rigor grew 
unſafe for the Government, now too 
weak for ſuch a revolution of the Peo- 
plez and on the other ſide, Brederode, 
in confidence of the general Favour, 
came in the head of Two hundred 
Gent'emen , thorow the Provinces, to 
Bruſſels, and in bold terms petitioned 
the Governeſs for aboliſhing the Inqui- 
ſition, and Editts about Religions _ 

that 
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that inew ones ſhould be fram'd by a 
Convention of the States. 

The  Governeſs was forced to 'uſe 
gentle Remedies ito ſo violent a Diſ- 
eaſe ; to receive the Petition without 
{hew of the reſentment ſhe had at heart, 
and' to ;/promile a repreſentation of 
their Deſtres to the: King ; which was 
accordingly done: But. though the 
King was ſtartled / with ſuch conſe- 
quences of his laſt Commands, and at 
length induced to; recall them z- yer, 
whether by the {ſlowneſs of his Na- 
ture,. or the forms of the Spaniſb Court, 
the Anſfyer came toolate : And as all 
his former Conceſlions; either by delay, 
or teſtimonies of ill-will or meanin 
in them, had loſt the good Gracez 4 
this loſt abſolutely the Effect, and came 
into 'the; Low-Conptries when all was 
in flame, by an inſurreftion of the 
meaner people through: many_great 
Towns of Flanders, Holland, and U- 
trecht; who fell, violently upon: the 
{poil of Churches,' and deſtruction of 
Images, with a thouſand circumſtances 
of barbarous and brutiſh Fury , which, 
with the Inſtitution of Confiſtoriesand 
Magiſtrates in each Town among thoſe 
of the Reformed Profeſltion, with Pats 
IC 
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like Confederacies and Diſtinions , 
and private Contributions agreed up- 
on for the ſupport of their common 
Cauſe, gave the firſt date in this year 
of 1566. to the revolt of the Low- 
Countries. 

But the Nobility of the Country, 
and the richeſt of the People in the 
Cities, though unſatisfied with the 
Government, yet feeling the EfteQs, 
and abhorring the Rage, of r= 
Tumults, as the worſt miſchief that 
can befall any State; And encouraged 
by the arrival of the King's Conceſli- 
ons, began to unite their Councils and 
Forces with thoſe of the Governeſs, 
and to employ themſelves both with 

reat Vigor and Loyalty, for fuppreſ- 
ling the late Infurrettions,that had ſeiz- 
ed upon many, and ſhaked moſt of 
the Cities of the Provinces; in which 
the Prince of Orange and Count Eg- 
mont were great Inſtruments, by the 
Authority of their great Charges, (One 
being Governor of Hzelland and Zfa- 
land, and the other of Flanders; but 
more by the general love and confi- 
dence of the People; Till by the re- 
ducing Yalenciens, Maerſtricht, and the 
Burſe, by Arms; The ſubmiſſhon of 
Antwerp 
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Antwerp and other Towns ; The de- 
fetion of Count Exmont from the 
Councils of the Confederate Lords (as 
they were called; The retreat of the 


Prince of Orange into Germany.; and. 


the death of Brederode, with the news 
and preparations of King Philip's ſud- 
den journy into the Low Countries, as 
well as the Prudence and Moderation 
of the Dutcheſs, in governing all theſe 
circumſtances 3 The whole Eſtate of the 
Provinces was perfectly reſtored to its 
former Peace, Obedience, and, at leaſt, 
Appearance of Loyalty. 

King Philip, whether having never 
really decreed his journy into Flan- 
ders , or diverted by the pacification 
of the Provinces, and apprehenſion of 
the Moors rebelling in Spain, or a di- 
ftruſt of his Son Prince Charles his 
violent Paſſions and Diſpoſitions; or 
the expeCtation of what had been re4 
ſolved at Bayonne, growmg ripe for 
execution in Fraxce , gave over the 
diſcourſe of ſeeing the Low Countries 1 
But at the ſame time took up the re- 
{ſolution for diſpatching the Duke of 
Alva thither at the head of an Army 
of Ten thouſand Veterane $paniſh, and 
Italian, Troops, for the aſſiſtance of the 
Go- 
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Governeſs, the execution of the Laws, 
the ſuppreſſing and puniſhment of all, 
who had been Authors or Fomenrters of 
the late Seditions. 

This Reſult was put ſuddenly- in 
execution, though wholly againſt the 
Advice of the Dutcheſs of -Parma if 
Flanders, and the Duke of Feria (one 
of the Chief Miniſters) in Spain: 
Who thought, the preſent Peace of the 
Provinces otight not to be ihvaded by 
new occaſions ; nor the Royal Autho- 
rity leſſened , by being made a Party 
in a War upon his Subje&s; nor 4 
Miniſter employed, where he was {06 
profeſſedly both hating, and hated, as 
the Duke of Alves in the Low-Conns+ 
frees. 

- But the King was unmoveable; ſo 
that in the end of the Year 1567, the 
Duke of Alvs arrived there with an 
Army-of Ten thouſand, the beſt Spaniſh 
and Þalian Soldiers, ugder the Comi- 
mand -of the choiceſt Officers, which 
the Warts of Charles the - Fifth, or 
Philip the Second, Had bred up in Eu- 
rope; Which, with Two- thouſand Ge+- | 
mans the Diittheſs of Parma had rai- 
| Rd ih thelaſt Tumults, and under the 
Comtiiand of ſo Old and Renowned 
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2 General as the Duke: of Alva, made , 
up a Force, which nothing in the Low- | 
Countries could look in the face with ir 


other Eyes, than of Aſtoniſhment, Sub- 
miſſion, or Deſpair. T 
Upon the firſt report of this Expedi- | 
tion, the Trading People of the Towns N 
and Country began in vaſt Numbers p 
to retire out of the Provinces ; ſo as, 
the Dutcheſs wrote tothe King, That, 
in few days, above a Hyadred thou- 
ſand Men had left the Country, and b 
withdrawn both their Money and } 
Goods, and more were following every 
day : So great Antipathy there ever 
appears between Merchants arid Soldi- Rh. 
ers; whilſt one pretends to be ſafe un- 
der Laws, which the other pretends | +. 
ſhall be ſubje& to his Sword, and his F p 
Will. And upon the firſt ACtion of Je” 
the Duke of Alva after his arrival , | 
which was the ſeizing Count Egmont 
and Horn, as well as the ſuſpe&ted death Th 
of the Marqueſs of Berghen, and im- h 
priſonment of Montizny in Spain, (whi- ye 
ther, ſome Months betore,they had been A 
ſent with Commiſſion and InſtruCtions s 


from the Dutcheſs, ) ſhe immediately hw 
deſired leave of the King toretireout of | 9® 
the Low-Coxntries, wy 
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This was eaſily obtained, and the 
Duke of 4/ve inveſted in the Covern- 
ment, with Powers never given before 
to any Govyernour: A Council of 
Twelve-was erefted for Tryal of all 
Crimes committed againſt the = 
Authority, which was called by the 
People, The Council of Blood, Great 
numbers were condemned and execus 


- ted by Sentence of this Council, upon 


account of the late Inſurre&tions ; More 
by that of the Inquiſition, againſt the 
parting-advice of the Dutcheſs of Par- 
#4, and the Exclatnations of the Peo- 
ple at thoſe illegal Courts. The Towns 
ſtomached the breach of their Char- 
ters, the People of their Liberties, the 
Knights of the Golden-Fleece the Chajz- 
ters of their Order, by theſe new a 
odious Courts of Judicature ; All com= 
lain of the diſufe of the States, of ;he 
ttroduttion of Armies, but all in vaias 
The King was conſtant, to. what he 
had determined ; Alva was in his ni- 
ture cruel and inexorable; the new 
Army was fierce and brave, and delt- 


rous of nothing ſo much as a Rebelli- - 


on in the Country ; The People were 
enraged, but awed and unheaded; All 
was Seizure and Proceſs, Conkifation 

| -» and 
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and Impriſonment, Blood and Horror, 
-Infolence and Dejection , Puniſhments 
executed, and meditated Revenge: The 
ſmaller Branches were lopt oft apace ; 
the great ones were longer a hewing. 
down. Count Egmont and Horze laſt- 
ed ſeveral Months 3 but, at length, in 
ipight of all their Services to Charles 
the Fifth, and to Philip;: as well of 
their new Merits, in the quieting of 
the Provinces, and of fo great Suppli- 
cations and Interceſſions as were made 
in their Favour, both in Sp4iz and in 
Flanders , they were publickly. be- 
headed at praſſels which ſeemed to 
break all patience in the People; and, 
by their end, to give thoſe commotions 
8 beginning, which coſt Exrope fo much 
Blood,atid Spain a great part of the Low- 
Cauntry-Provinces. 


Aﬀet the Proceſs of Egmont and- 


Horne, the Prince of Orange, who was 
retired into Gerawanry, was ſummoned 
to his Trial for the ſame Crimes, of 
Bonn oa others had been accuſed ; 
and, upon His not appearing, was con- 
rote ny rackimiY Treg and hs 
whole Eſtate, which was very great 
in the Provinces, (and in Burg andy ) 
ſeized upon, 8s forfeited to' the King. 
: | The 
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The Prince, treated in this:manner while 
he was quiet and unarmed in Germany, 
employs all his Credit with thoſe Prin- 
ces engaged to him by: Alliance, or hy 
common fears of the -Houſe of - 4«- 
Fri«s, throws off all Obedience to the 
Duke of 4tva, raiſes Forces, joyns with 
great numbers flocking to him ouraf 
the Provinces ; All . enraged . at/: the 
Duke of A4!va's Cruel and Arbitrary 
Government, and reſolved to revenge 
the Count Egmont's death, (who hall 
ever been the Darling of the People: 
With theſe Troops he enters Friefleud, 
and invades the outward parts of Br4- 
bant, receives {uccors: from the Pro- 
teſtants of France, then 1n Arms under 
the Priace of Conde: Andafter many 
various Encounters and 'Succeſles,, by 
the great 'Condutt of Alvs, and Va- 
lour of his Veterane Army, . being hin- 
dred from ſeizing upon any Town in 
Brabant, (which "both of them: knew 
would ſhake the Fidelity of the Pro- 
vinces, ) he is at length forced to break 
up his Army, and to retire into Germany. 
Hereupon, Alvs returns in Triumph to 
Bruſſels ; and, as if he had made a 
Conqueſt, inſtead of a Defence, cauſes 
out of. the Cannon taken from Lewis 
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of Neſſew, his Statue to. be calt iq 
Braſs, treading and inſulting upon two 
ſmaller Statues, that repreſented the 
Two Eſtates of the Low-Conntries ; 


-And:this to be ereted in the Cittadel 


he had built at Artwerp, for the ab» 


ſolute ſubjeRing of that rich, populous, 


and mutinous Town. 
Nothing had raiſed greater indigna+» 


tion among the Flemings, than the 


publique ſight and oftentation of this 
Statue; and'the more, becauſe they 
knew the boaſt tq be true, finding 
their ancient Liberties and Priviledges 
C the Inheritance of ſo many Ages, or 
Bounty: of ſo. many Princes) all now 
proſtrate before this one Man's Sword 
and Will, who from the time of Char/es 
the, Fifth had ever . been eſteemed an 


-Enemy of their Nation, and Author of 


all the Counfels: for the abſolute ſub- 
duing their-Country. 

But Alus, mav'd with no Rumors, 
terrify'd with no Threats: from a bro- 
ken and unarmed People, and think. 


1ng' no Meaſures nor Forms were any 


more neceſſary to be obſerved: in the 
Low-Countries, pretends greater ſums 
are neceſſary for the pay and reward 
of his Victorious Troops, than were 
annually 
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annually granted upon the King's Re- 
queſt, by the States of the Provinces; 
And therefore demands a general Tax 
of the Hundredth part of every Man's 
Eftate in the Low-Conntries, to be rai- 
ſed at once: And for the future, the 
Twentieth of all Immoveables, and the 
Tenth of all that was Sold. 

The States, with much reluctancy, 
conſent to the firſt, as a thing thar 
ended at once but refuſed the other 
two, alledging the poverty of the Pro- 
vinces, and the ruin of Trade. Upon 
the Duke's perfiſting, they petition the 
wy by Meſſengers into Spair, but 
without redreſs; draw-out the Year 1n 
Conteſts, ſometimes ſtomachtul, ſome- 
times humble, with the Governor ; Till 
the Duke, impatient of further delay, 
cauſes the Edift , without conſent of 
the States, to be publiſhed at Bruſſels. 
The People refuſe to pay, the Soldiers 
begin to levy by forcez the Towns- 
men all ſhut up their Shops ;' the Peo- 
ple in the Country forbear the Mar- 
ket, ſo as not ſo much as Bread or 
Meat is to be bought in the Town, 


The Duke is enraged, and calls the. 


Soldiers to Arms, and commands ſeve- 
ral of the Inhabitants, who refuled the 
D 4 pay- 
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payments,to be hanged that very night 


upon their Sign-poſts? which nothmg v 
.. nah the Obflinacy of the People al 
And now the Officers and the Guards zl 
ate ready to begin. the Executions , © 
when news comes to Town 'of the ta- a 


king of the Brie/ by the Guefes, and V 
of the expeCtation That had given of a t 
ſadden Reyolt tn the Province of Ho!- 
Lind. [YG $90 ! Of 3654000 
'* This unexpetted blow ſtruck the 
Duke of ' Alva; * and foreleeing/''the F 
 Eonſequences of it, becauſe he knew a 
the Stubble wasdry, and now he found ( 
the Fire was fallen in, he (thought C 
itan' il] time to 'make an end of-the } 
Tragedy in Brabaxt, whilſt a\new Stene i 
was opened in Holland; and'ſo, giving ! 
over for the preſent his Taxes -and f 
Execntions, applies his Thoughts to the 
ſuppreſſion of this new Enemy, that | 
broke in upon him from the' Sea ; and 
for that-reaſon, the bottom and reach | | 
of the Deſign, as well as the nature 
and ſtrength of their Forces,' were to 

the Duke the Tels known, and the 

more fuſpe&ted. Now ' becauſe this 
ſeizure 'of the Bye! began -the ſecond 

great Commotion of the Low-Conntries 

in 1570, aid that which indeed _ 
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ended, but in-the loſs of thoſe 'Pro- 
vinces, where the death of the Spaniſh 
and Royal Government gave lift to 
2 new Commonwealth ; It will- be ne- 
ceſſary to know, what ſort of Men, 
and by what Accidents united,- and by 
what Fears or Hopes emboldned,' were 
the firſt Authors of this Adventure. 
"Upon Brederode's delivering-a Peti- 
tiorf to the Dutcheſs of Parma, '#8ainſt 
the Inquiſition, and for ſome liberty in 
int of Religion ; Thoſe Perſons,which 
attended: him; looking mean'1n their 
Cloaths and their Garb, were'called by 
one of the Courtiers -at their entrance 
into the Palace, Gueſts, which ' ſigni- 
fies Beggars; a Name, though raiſed 
by chance or by fcotn, yet afeed cted b 
the Party, as an expreſſion of 'Humr- 
lity and Diſtreſs, and uſed ever: after 
by both ſides, as a Name of diſtinQion, , 
comprehending all, who diffented from 
the Roman Church, how different ſo- 
ever in Opinion among themſelves, 
' Theſe Men, ipread in great numbers 
through the whoke extent of the Pro« 
vinces, by the' accidents and' diſpoſiti- 
ons, already mentioned, after the ap- 
ſing of their firſt Sedition., were 
broken in their common CONE 
oy * 4 26 4% ? y 
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by the Cruelty of the. Inquiſition, and 
Kigor' of Ave, were in- great multi- 
tudes forced to retire out of the Pros 
vinces,/ at; leaſt, ſuch as had means or 
hopes'of ſubliſting abroad : Many of 
the. poorer and more deſperate fled 
into, the., Woods of the upper Coun- 
tries,.C{where they are thick and wild,) 
and; liv?d upon ſpoil z and, in the firſt 
deſcent of the Prince - of Orange his 
 ogs.) jus pr . . all 
'd ;parties of the Duke of Al- 
26s; in their march through 
ghoſe! parss. / - But after that attempt of 
the-.Prince-ended without ſucceſs, and 
' he was freed back into Germany; the 
Count:!of; Marches; a violent and im- 
placable: Enemy to the Duke of Ava 
and, hisGovernment, with many others 
.of thebroken SI00P% (whom x & ſame 
fortuge and diſpoſition. had left toge- 
ther 19: Friezland,) mann'd out ſome 
.Ships,of ſmall force, and berook them. 
ſelves to-Sea 3 and, with Commiſſions 
-from- the, Prince of Oravge, began to 
ypon. all they -coyld maſter, that 

R Led to the Spanierdf.: They ſame- 
times ſheltered and. watered, and old 
their Prizes in ſome- Greeks or ſmall 
'Harbors of England, though OT 
| y 
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by; Queen Elizabeth, ( then in Peace 


with Spain ) ſometimes -in the River 
Ems, or ſome ſmall Ports of Friezland ; 
till at length, haying gain'd confider- 
able Riches, by theſe Adventures, whe- 
ther to ſell - or to refreſh, whether 
driven by ſtorm, or led by deſign, (up- 
on knowledge of the ill Blood which the 
new-Taxes had bred 1n all theProvinces) 
they-landed 'in the Iſland of ghe: Brie, 
aſſaulted and carried the Town, pulFd 
down the Images'in the Churches, pro- 
felled openly their Religion, declared 
againſt the Taxes and Tyranny. of the 
Spaniſh Government, and were imme- 
diately fallowed by the Revolt of moſt 
of the Towns of Poland, Zealapd, and 
Weſt. Friezland, who threw out the 
Spaniſh Garriſons, renounced their obe- 
dience to King Philip, and ſwore Fide- 
lity to the Prince of Orange. 

The Prince returned out of Ger- 


#4ny with new Forces; and, making 


ule of this fury.of the People,, con- 
tented not himſelf with Hefand and 
Zealand, but marcht up into the very 
heart of the Provinces, within five 
Leagues of Brafſels,leizing-upon Mec4s, 
liz, and many other Towns, ' with ſo 


great Conſent, Applauſe, and Concparls 
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of People, that the whole Spaniſp Do- 
minion ſeemed now ready to expire 
in the L»v. Countries, if it had not been 
revived by the Maſſacrs of the Prote- 
Rants at Peris ; which, contrived by 
joint Gounſels with King Phi4ip, and 
afted by a Spaniſh party 1n the Court 
of France, and with ſo fatal a blow 
to the comtrary Fation, encouraged 
the Duke of Alvs, and dampt the 
Prince of Orexge in the ſame degree 
{o that one gathers ſtrength enough to 
defend the heart of the Provinces, and 
the other retires into Holland, and 
makes that the ſcat of the War. 

This Country was ſtrong by its na- 
ture and ſeat among the Waters, that 
encompaſs and divide it ; but more by 
a rougher ſort of People at that time, 
leſs ſoftned by Trade, or by Riches ; 
leſs uſed to Grants of Money and 
Taxes; and proud of their ancient 
Fame, recorded in the Romer Stories, 
of being obſtinate Defenders of their 
Liberties, and now moſt implacable 
Haters of the Sp«niſb Name. 


All theſe difpoſitions were increaſed | 
and hardened, in the War that enſued | 
under the Duke of A4/va's Condut, or | 


his Sons ; by the Oaughter of all ig- 


nocent | 
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nocent Perſons and Sexes, upon the ta- 
king of Naerden, where the ' Houſes 
were burnt, and the Walls levelkdto 
the Ground; by the deſperate' defence 
of Haerlems for ten Months, with all 
the praiſes and returns of ignominy, 
cruelty, and ſcorn on both ſides ; while 
the very Women liſted thertiſelyes in 
Companies, repaired Breaches , gave 
Alarms, and beat up Quarters, till, all 


- being famiſht , four hundred Burgers 


( after the ſurrender) were kill'd in cold 
Blood,among many other examples of 
an incenſed Conqueror 5 Which made 
the Humour of the parties grow more 
deſperate, and their hatred to Spain and 
Alva incurable. 

The ſame Army broken and forced 
to- riſe from before Alcmaerr , after a 
long and fierce Siepe in 'Ahvs's time ; 
and from before Leyden, in the time of 
Requiſenes ( where the Boors them- 
ſelves opened the Sluces, and drown'd 
the Country, reſolving to miſchief the 
Spaniards, at the charge of their own 
ruin,) gave the great turn to Aﬀairs in 
Holland. 


and apprehenſive of the total defeQti- 
oh of the Provinces; A/vs weary = 
$ 


The ram I_-urly ſenſible of Danger, 
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his Government, finding his violent 
Councils and Provermngy had raiſed a 
Spirit, which was quiet before he came, 
and was never to be laid any more. 
The Duke is recalled, and the War 

goes on. under Requiſenes , who dying 
ſoddenly, and without proviſions made 
by the 'King for a Succeſlorz the Go» 
vernment, ' by cuſtoms of the. Coun- 
try, devolved by way of Interim up- 
on the Great Council, which laſted 
ſome time, by the delay of Don John 
of Auſtria's coming, who was declared 
the new Governour. 

” But in this Interim, the ſtrength of 
the Diſeaſe appears ; for,upon the mu- 
tiny of ſome Spaniſh Troops, for want 
of their Pay, and their ſeizing Aloft, a 
Town near Braſſels, the People grow 
into a rage, the Tradeſmen give over 
their Shops, and the Country-men 
their Labour, and-all run to Arms; In 
Brofſo they force the Senate, pull out 
thoſe Men they knew to be moſt ad- 
died to the SpHviards , kill ſuch of 
that Nation as meet in the ſtreets, 
and all m_——_ cry out for the ex- 
pulſion of Foreigners out of the Low- 
Countries, and the Aſſembling of the 
States ; to which the Council is forced 
89 
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to conſent. In the mean time, the chief 
Perſons of the Provinces enter intoan 
agreement with che Prince of Orange, 
to carry on the common Aﬀairs' of the 
Provinces by the ſame Counſels3 ſo as 
when the Eſtates aſſembled at Ghenr, 
without any conteſt, they agreed upon 
that Act, which was called 7he Pacif- 
cation of Ghent, in the Year 1576. 

whereof, the Chief Articles were, The 


expulſion of all foreign Soldiers out of 


the Provinces; Reſtoring all the an- 
cient Forms of Government ; And re- 
ferring matters of Religion in each Pro. 
vince to the Provincial Eſtates; And 
that for gerformance hereof, the reſt © 

the Fl xa ſhould for = be £4 
federate with Holland and Zealand. 
And this made the firſt Period of the 
Low-Country Troubles, proving to King 
Philip a dear Experience, how little 
the beſt Condutt, and boldeſt Armies, 
are able to withſtand the Torrent of a 
ſtubbora and enraged People , which 
ever bears all down before it, cill it 
comes to be divided into - different 


Chanels by Arts, or by Chance ; or, till | 


the Springs, which are the Humours 

that ted it, come to be ſpent, or dry up 

of themſelves. my 
e 
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The Foreign Forces, refuſing to de- 
part, are declared Rebels ; whereupon 
the Spzziſþ Troops force and plunder 
ſeveral Towns, and Aztwerp among the 
reſt, (by advantage of the Citradel,) 
| with equal Courage and Avarice; and 
defend themſelves 1n ſeveral Holds from 
the Forces of the States, till Do» John's 
arrival:at Luxemburg,the only Town of 
the Provinces, where he thought him- 
ſelf ſafe; as fiot involved in the defeQtion 
of the reſt. 

The Eſtates refuſe to admit him; 
without his accepting and confirming 
the Pacification of Ghezxt ; which ar 
length he does, by leave from the King, 

enters upon the Government with 
the diſtiiffion of all Foreign Troops; 
which return into It«/. But ſoon after; 
Don Yohn, whether out of Indigna- 
tion to ſee himſelf but a precarious Go- 
vernour, without force or dependence ; 
or, defiring new occaſions of Fame by 
a War; or, inſtrutted from Sp4in vu 
on new . Counſels; takes the. occali- 


on of complementing Queen Margaret | 


of Nevar upon her joutny out of Frence 
to the Spiaw,; and on i ſudden ſeizes 
uponthe Caſtle of Namur. Whereupoii 
the Provinces for the third time po. 
0 
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off their Obedience, call the Prince of 
Orange to Bruſſels, where he is made 
Proteftor of Brabant, by the States of 
that Province, and preparations are 
made on both ſides for the War : 
While $paiz is bulie to form new Ar- 
mies, and draw them together in Na- 
mur and Luxemburg, the only Pro- 
vinces obedient to that Crown: And 
all the reſt agree to eleft a Governour 
of their own, and ſend to Matthias the 
Emperor's Brother, to offer him the 
Chatge. 

Ar this time began to be formed 
the Male-content Party in the Low- 
Countries ; which,though agreeing with 
the reſt- in their hatred to the Spar?- 
ards, and defence of their Liberties 
and Laws, yer were not inclin'd to 
fhake off their Allegiance to their 
Prince, nor change their old and eſta- 
bliſhr Religion : Kna theſe were head- 
ed by the Duke of Areſchot, and ſc- 
veral Great Men, the more averſe from 
a general defection ; by emulation or 
envy of the Prince of Orange his Great: 


neſs, who was how grown to'have all . 


the influence and credit in the Coun- 

ſels of the League, 

By the aſſiſtance of this Party, afrer 
E Dox 
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| Dan John's ſudden Death, the Duke t 
of Parma, ſucceeding him, gain'd f 
Strength and Reputation upon his cam- c| 
ing to the Government,and an entrance # y 
upon that Sreat Scene of Glory and 
Victory , . which made both his Perſon i: 
ſo renowned , and the time of his Go- Þ n 
vernment ſignalized by ſomany Sieges 
and Battels, and the reduCtion of ſo great { 
a part.of the Body of the Provinces tothe al 
ſubjeCtion of Spazy. ſt 


Upon the growth ofthisParty , and | A 


for diſtinion trom them, who, perſuing # 
a middle and dangerous Counſel , were | le 
at length to become an acceſſion to ane Þ Ir 
of the Extreams; The more Nor-. & th 
thern Provinces, meeting by their De* K vi 
putics at; Vtrecht, in the Year 1579, fu 
framed that ACt or Alliance, which A 
was ever after called 7he Union of - 

trecht ; and was the Original Conſti- ar 
tution and Frame of that Common- | al 
wealth, which has ſince been ſo well of 
known in the World, by the Name ot Re 


The United Provinces. Re 
This Union was grounded upon the | 
Spaniards breach of the Pacification of # U; 


Ghent, and new invaſion of fome ch 
Towns 1n Gelderland; and was not pres if 
tended to divide thele Provinces from thy 


the 


wh 
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the generality, nor from the ſaid Paci- 
fication; but to ſtrengthen and perſue 
the Ends of it, by more vigorous and 
united Counſels and Arms. 

Thechief force of this Union conſiſts 
in theſe Points, drawn out of the Inſtru- 
ment it ſelf. 

The Seven Provinces unite themſelves 
ſo, as if they were but one Province, 
and fo, as never to be divided by Te- 
ſtament, Donation, Exchange, Sale, or 
Agreement: Reſerving to each parti- 
cular Province and City, all Privi- 
ledges, Rights, Cuſtoms and Statutes; 
In adjudging whereof, or differences 
that ſhall ik between any of the Pro- 
vinces, the reſt ſhall not intermeddle 
further, than to 1ntercede towards an 
Agreement. 

They bind themſceives to afliſt one 
another with Life and Fortunes againſt 
all Force and Aſſault made upon any 
of them, whether upon pretence of 
Royal Majeſty, of reſtoring Catholique 
Religion, or any other whatſoever, 

All Frontier-Towns belonging to the 
Union, if Old, to be fortified at the 
charge of the Province where they lye;" 
if New, to be erected at the charge cf 
the Generality, 

E 2 All 
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All Impoſts and Cuſtoms from three 
Months to three Months, to be offer- 
ed to them that bid moſt; and, with 
the [ncomes of the Royal Majeſty, to 
be employed for the common de- 
tence. | 

All Inhabitants to be Liſted and 
Trained within a Month, from 18 to 
Co years old. Peace and War not to 
be made without conſent of all the 
Provinces ; Other caſes, that concern 
the management of both, by moſt 
Voices. Differences that ſhall ariſe up- 
on the firſt, between the Provinces, to 
be ſubmitted to the Stadtholders. 

Neighbouring-Princes, Lords,Lands, 
and Cities, to be admitted into the 
Union, by conſent of the Provinces. 

For Religion, thoſe of Holland and 
Zaland to at in it as ſeems good un- 
to themſelves. The other Provinces 
may regulate themſelves according to 
the tenor eſtabliſht by Matth7as, or elſe 
as they ſhall judge tro be moſt for the 
peace and welfare of their particular 


Provinces ; provided, every one remain | 
free in his Religion, and, no Man be | 


examined or entrapped for that'\cauſe, 
according to the Pacification of Gheyt. 


In 
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In caſe of any diſſention or diffe- 
rences between Provinces, if it concern 
one in particular, it ſhall be accommo- 
dated by the others; if it concern all 
in general, by the Stadtholders : In 
both which caſes, Sentence to be pro- 
nounced within a Month, and withont 
Appeal or Reviſion. 

The States to be held, as has been 
formerly uſed ; and the Mint in ſuch 
manner, as ſhall hereafter be agreed 
by all the Provinces. 

Interpretation of theſe Articles to 
remain in the States; but in caſe of 
their differing, in the Stadtholders. 

They bind themſelves to fall upon, 
and impriſon, any, that ſhall a& con- 
trary to theſe Articles ; in which caſe 
no Priviledge nor Exemption to be 
valid. 

This A@ was Signed by the Depu- 
ties of Gelderlind, Znitphen, Holland, 
Zealand, Utrecht, and the Omlands of 
Frize, Jan. 23, 1579. but was nor 
Signed by the Prince of Oranze rill 
May following ; and with this Signi- 
fication, judging, that by the ſame the 


| Superiority and Authority of Arch- 


Duke Matthias is not leflened. 
4 In 
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Tn the ſame Year, this Union was en- 
ter'd and ſigned by the Cities of Ghext, 
Nimmeguen, Arnhem, Leewarden, with 
ſome particular Nobles of. Friezland, 
Venlo, Tpres, Antwerp, Breda, and Bru- 
ges. And thus theſe Provinces became 
4 Commonwealth , but in fo low and 
uncertain a ſtate of Aﬀairs, by reaſon 
of the various Motions and AfﬀeCtions 
of Mens Minds, the different Ends and 
Intereſts of the ſeveral Parties, eſpect- 
ally.-in the other Proyinces and the 
mighty Power and Preparations of the 
Spaniſh Monarchy to opprelſs them, 
that in their firſt Coin they cauſed a 
Ship to be ſtamped, labouring among 
the Waves withour Sails or Oars ; and 
theſe words: Incertum, quo fata fee 
rant, | 

I thought ſo particular a deduction 
neceſſary to diſcover the natural cau- 
jes of this Revolution in the Low- 
Countries, which has ſince had fo great 
2 part, for near an hundred years,1n all 
the Attions and Negotiations of Chri- 
ſtendoms; and to find out the true In- 
centives of that obſtinate love for their 
Libcrtics, and invincible hatred for the 
Sp1niſh Nation and Government, which 
laid che foundation of this Common- 
wealth 
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wealth: And this laſt I take to have 
been the ſtronger paſſion, and of the 
greater effect, both in the bold Coun- 
ſels of contrafting their Union, and 
the deſperate Reſolutions of defend- 
ing it. For not long after, the whole 
Council of this new State, being preſt 
by the extremities of their Affairs, 
paſſing by the form of Government in 
the way of a Commonwealth, made an 
earneſt and ſolemn Offer of the 'Do- 
minion of theſe Provinces both to Exg- 
land and France ; but were refuſed by 
both Crowns: And though they re- 
tain'd the Name of a Free People, yet 
they ſoon loſt the eaſe of the Liber- 
ties they contended for , by the abſo- 
luteneſs of their Magiſtrates in the 
ſeveral Cities and Provinces, and by 
the aus preſſure of their Taxes, 
which ſo long a War, with ſo m1; ghty 
an Enemy, made neceſſary for the tuy- 
port of their State. 

But the hatred of the Spin Go- 
vernment, under A/va, was fo untver- 
fal , that ir made the Revolt cencral 
through the Provinces,running throu; zh 
all Religions, and all Orders of Men, - 
as appeared by the Pacihcation' of 
Ghent; Till by the diviſion cf rhe 
E 4 Partics, 
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Parties, by. the Powers of fo vaſt a 
Monarchy as Spain at that time, and 
by the matchleſs Condutt and Valour ſed 
of the Duke of Parma, this Humor, 
like Poiſon in a ſtrong Conſtitution, 
and with the. help of violent Phyſick, 
was expelPd trom the Heart, which was 
Flanders and Brabant, ( with the reſt of 
the Ten Provinces) into the outward 
Members and by their being cut off, 
the . Body was ſaved. After which, 
the moſt enflamed Spirits being driven 
by the Arms of Spain, or drawn by 
the hopes of Liberty and Safety, into 
the United Provinces out of the reſt, 
the hatred of Spain grew to that 
heigth, that they were not only wil- 
ling to ſubmit to any new Dominion, 
rather than return to the old; bur 
when they could find no Maſter to 
prote&t them, and their Aﬀairs grew 
deſperate, they were once certainly 
upon the Counſel of burning their 

reat Towns, waſting. and drowning 
what they could of their own Country, 
and going to ſeek ſame new Seats 1n 
the Indies. Which they might have 
executed, it they had found Shipping 
enough to carry off all their Numbers, 
and had not been detained by the com- 
pi paſſion 
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paſſjon of thoſe which mult have been 


left behind, at the mercy of an incen- 
ſed and conquering Maſter. 

The Spaniſh and [ralian Writers 
content themſelves to attribute the cau- 
ſes of theſe Revolutions to the change 
of Religion, to the native ſtubbotn- 
neſs of rhe People, and to the Ambi- 
tion of the Princes of Orange : But 
Religion, without mixtures of Ambi- 
tion and Intereſt, works no ſuch vio- 
lent effefts 3 and produces rather the 
Exaraples of conltant ſufferings, than 
of deſperate ACtions. The nature of 
the People cannot change of a ſudden, 
no more than the Climate which in- 
fuſes it ; and no Country hath brought 
forth better Subjetts, than many of 
theſe Provinces, both before and fince 
theſe Commarions among them: And 
the Ambition of one Man could nei- 
ther have deſigned or atchieved fo 
great an Adventure, had it not been 
ſeconded with univerſal Diſcontent : 
Nor could that have been raiſed to ſo 
great an heighth and heat, without {6 
many circumſtances as fell in from an 
unhappy courſe of the Spaniſb Couns 
ſels, to kindie and foment it. For 
though ir had been hard to Head fuch 
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2 Body, and give it ſo ſtrong a Prin- 
ciple of Life, and ſo regular Motions, 
without the accident of ſo great a Go- 
vernour in the Provinces, as Prince 
William of Orange; A Man of equal 
Abilities in Council and in Arms ; Cau- 
tious and 'Reſolute, Afﬀable and Se- 
vere, Supple to occaſions, and: yet 
Conftant to his Ends ; of mighty Re- 
venues and Dependence in the Pro- 
vinces, of great Credit and Alliance 
in Germany; eſteemed and honoured 
abroad, but at home infinitely lov'd 
and truſted by the People, who thought 
him affeftionate to their Country, fin- 
cere in his Profeſſions and Deſigns, 
able and willing to defend their Liber- 
ties, and unlikely to invade them þ 

any Ambition of his own. Yet all theſs 
Qualities might very well have been 
confin'd to the Duty and Services of 
a Subje, as they were in Charles the 
Fifth's time ; Without the abſence of 
the King, and the Peoples Opinion of 
his Ill-will to their Nation and their 
Laws; Without the continuance of 
Foreign Troops after the Wars were 
ended ; The erecting of the new Bi- 
ſhops Sees, and introducing the Inqui- 
fition , The ſole Miniſtry of Granvel, 
and 
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and excluſion of the Lords' from their 
uſual part in Councils and Aﬀairs; The 
Government of a Man ſo hated, as the 
Duke of Alva z The rigor of his Pro- 
ſecutions, and the inſolence of his Sta- 
rue: And laſtly, Without the death of 
E2mont, and the impoſition of the 
Tenth and Twentieth part, againſt the 
Legal forms of Government in a Coun« 
try, where a long derived Succeſſion 
had made the People fond and tenaci- 
ous of their ancient Cuſtoms and Laws. 

Theſe were the ſeeds of their ha. 
tred to Spain; which, increaſing by 
the no of about Threeſcore years 
War, was not allay'd by a long ſuc- 
ceeding Peace 3 but will appear to have 
been an Ingredient into the Fall, as it 
was intothe Riſe,of this State ; which, 
having been thus planted, came to be 
conſerved and cultivated by many 
Accidents and Influences from abroad : 
But thoſe having had no part in the 
Conſtitution of their State, nor the 
Frame of their Government;: I will 
content my ſelf ro mention only the 
chief of them, which moſt contributed 
to preſerve the Infancy of this Com-- 
monwealth, and make way for its 
growth. The Cauſes of its ſucceeding 
Greatneſs 
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Greatneſs and Riches being not to be 
ſought for in the Events of their Wars, 
but in the Inſtitutions and Orders of 
their Government, their Cuſtoms and 
Trade, which will make the Arguments 
of the enſuing Chapters. 

When Dos Johnthrew off the Conditi- 
ons he hadat firſt accepted of the Pacifi- 
cation of Ghent, and by the ſurprize of 
Namur broke into Arms ; The Eſtate 
of the Provinces offer'd the Government 
of their Country to Matthias, Brother to 
the Emperor, as a temper between their 
return to the Obedience of _ and 
the Popular Government which was 
moulding in the Northern Provinces. 
But Matthias arriving without the ad- 
vice or ſupport of the Emperor , or 
Credit in the Provincesz and having 
the Prince of Oranze given him for 
his Lieutenant-General, was only a Cy- 
_ and his Government a piece of 

ageantry, which paſt without effeCt, 
and was ſoonended; So that, upon the 
Duke of Parma's taking on him the 
Government, ſome new ProteQion was 
neceſſary to this Infant-State, that had 
not Le#s to ſupport it againſt ſuch a 
ſtorm, as was threatned upon the re- 
turn of the Spaniſh and 1:alian Forces, 
to 
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to make theBody of a formidable Army, 
which the Duke of Parms was forming 
in Namur and Luxemburgh. 

Since the Conference of Bayonne be- 
tween the Queen-Mother. of Fraxce, 
and her Daughter Queen of Spain; 
Thoſe two Crowns had continued, in 
the Reign of Francis and Charles , to 
aſſiſt one another in the common- De= 
ſign there agreed on, of proſecuting 
with violence thoſe they called the 
Hereticks, in both their Dominions. 
The Peace held conſtant, if not kind, 
between Exgland and Spainz ſoas King 
Philip had no Wars upon his hands in 
Chriſtendom,during theſe Commotions 
in the Low-Conntries; And the bold- 
neſSof their Confederates, in their firſt 
Revolr and Union , ſeemed greater at 
ſuch a time, than the ſucceſs of their 
Reſiſtances afterwards, when ſo many : 
occaſions fell in to weaken and divert 
the Forces of the Spaniſh Monarchy. 

For Hezry the Third coming to the 
Crown of France, and at firſt only fet- 
ter'd and controul'd by the Faction of 
the Guifes, but afterwards engaged in. 
an open War, ( which They had raif- 
ed againſt him, upon pretext of pre- 
ſerving the Catholique Religion, and in 
a COlN- 
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a-conjunCtion of Counſels with Spain ) 
was. forced into better meaſures with 
the Hugonots of his Kingdom, and fell 
into ill intelligence with Phz/p the Se- 
cond, ſo' as: Queen Elizabeth having 
declined to undertake openly the pro- 
teCtion of the Low-Country Provinces, 
It: was, by the concuring reſolution of 
the. States, and the conſent of the 
French Court, devolved upon the Duke 
of Alencon, Brother to Henry, the 
'Third. 

But this Prince entred Antwerp with 
an ill preſage to the Flemings, by an 
attempt which a Biſcainer made, the 
{ame day, upon the Prince of Oraxge's 
Life, ſhooting him, though not mortal- 
Iy, in the Head : And He continued his 
7 Government with ſuch mutual 
diſtaſts between the French and the 


Flewings, (the Heat and Violence of 


one Nation agreeing ill with the"Cu- 
ſtoms and Liberties of the other, ) that 
the Duke, attempting to make. himſelf 
abſolute Maſter of the City of Antwerp 
by force, was driven out of the Town, 
and thereupon retired out of che Coun- 
try, with extream reſentment of the 
Flemings,and indignation of the French ; 
{lo as the Prince of Orange being not 
long 
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long after Afſaſin'd at Delph, and the 
Duke of Parma encreafing daily in Re- 
putation and 1n Force, and the Male- 
content Party falling back apace to his 
Obedience, an end was preſaged by 
moſt Men to the Afﬀairs of the Confe- 
derates.- 

But the Root was Gajper and not ſo 
ealily ſhaken : For the. United Provin- 
ces, after the unhappy . TranſaCtions 
with the French, under the Duke of 
Alencon, reaſſlumed their Union in 


' 1583. binding themſelves, in caſe, by 


fury of the War, any point of it had 
not been obſerved, to endeavour from 
that time to ſee it effeted : In caſe any 
doubt had __— to ſee it clear'd: 
And any Difficulties, compoſed: | And 
in regard, the Article concerning: Re- 
ligion had been ſo fram'd in the Union, 
becauſe in all the other Provinces, be- 
lides Holland and Realand, the Romiſh 
Religion was then uſed, but now the 
Evangelical; It was agreed by all the 
Provinces of the Union, Thar, trom this 
time 1n them all , the Evangelical Re- 
tormed Religion ſhould atone be openly 
Preached and Exerciſed. 

They were ſo far from being broken 
in their Deſigns by the Prince of 
Oran2e's 
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Oranges death, That they did all the 
Honour that could be to his Memory; 
ſubſtituted Prince Maurice his Son; 
though but Sixteen years old, in all 
his Honours and Commands , and ob- 
ſtinately refuſed all overtures that were 
made them of Peace ; reſolving upon 
all the moſt deſperate ACtions and Sut- 
ferings, rather than return under the 
Spaniſh Obedience. 

But | «heſe 'Spirits were fed and 


| heighten'd, in a great degree, by the 


hopes and countenance given them a- 
bout this time from Exe land: For Queen 
Elizabeth, and Philip the Second, 
though they ſtill preſerved the Name 
of Peace, yet had worn out, in a man- 
ner, the Effe&tsas well as the Diſpoli- 
tions of it, whilſt the Spaniard fo- 
mented and aſliſted the Inſurre&ions 
of the Iriſh, and Queen Elizabeththe 
new Commonwealth in the Low-Coun- 
zries; though neither direCQtly, yet by 
Countenance, Money,voluntaryTroops, 
and ways that were equally felt on both 
ſides, and equally underſtood. 

King Philzp had lately increaſed the 
greatneſs of his Empire, by the Inhe- 
ritance or Invaſion of the Kingdams 
of Portugal, upon King Sebaſtian's lots 

10 
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in Africaz But I know not whether 
he had encreas'd his Power, by the ac- 
ceſſion of a Kingdom; with diſputed 
Title, and a diſcontented People, who 
could neither be uſed like good Sub- 
jets and governed without Armies ; 
nor like a Con uered Nation, and ſo 
made to bear the charge of their for- 
ced Obedience ; But this addition of 
Empire , with the vaſt Treaſute flow- 
ing every year but of the des, had 
without queſtion raiſed King Philip's 
Ambition to vaſter deſigns; which 
made him 'embrace at once, the pro- 
teftion of the League in Fraxce againſt 


 Hemry the Third and Fourth; and the 


Donation made him of 1re/azd by the 
Pope, and ſo embarque himlelt in a 
War with both thoſe Crowns, while 
He was bearded with the open Arms 
and defiance of his own Subjetts in the 
Low-Countrier. 

But 'tis hard to be imagin'd, how far 
the Spirit of one Great Man goes in 
the Fortunes of any Army or State. 
The Duke of Parms coming to the 
Government without any. footing in 
more than two of the ſmalleſt Provin-- 
aes, collefting an Army from Sparn, 
Italy, Germany, and = broken Troofy 
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of the Country left him by Do» John, 
having all the other Provinces confe- 


- derated againſt him, and both England 


and France beginning to take open 
art in their defence ; yet, by force of 
bis own Valour, Condu&, and the Diſ- 
cipline of his Army, with the dif-in- 
tereſſed and generous Qualities of his 
Mind, winning equally upon the Hearts 
and Arms of the Revolted Countries, 
and piercing through the Provinces 
with an uninterrupted courſe of. $uc- 
ceſles, and the recovery of ,the moſt 
important Towns in Flanders ; At laſt, 
by chetaking of Antwerp and Groqyngue, 
reduced the Afﬀairs of the Union to 
lo extreme diſtreſs, that, being grown 
deſtitute of all hepes and ſuccors from 
France, ( then deep engaged in their 
own Civil Wars, ) They threw them- 
ſelves wholly at the Feet of Queen 
Elizabeth, imploring her Protection,and 
offering her the Sovereignty of their 
Country. The Queen refuſed the 
Dominion, but enter'd into Articles 
with their Depurtes in 1585. obliging 
her Self to very great Supplies of Men 
and of Moneys, lent them upon the 
ſecurity of the Briel, Fluſhing, and 
Ramckins - which were performed, and 
Si 
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Sir John Norrice ſent over tocommand 
her,Forces ; and afterwards in 87, up- 
on the War broken out with Sparr 
and the mighty threats of the Spaniſh 
Armada, ſhe ſent over yet greater For- 
ces under the Earl of Lexceſter, whom 
the States admitted; and ſwore Obedi- 
ence to him , as Governour of their 
United Provinces, | 

But this Government laſted not long, 
diſtaſts and ſuſpicions ſoon breaking 
out between Leiceſter andthe States ; 
partly from the jealouſie of his atteCt- 
ing an Abſolute Dominion, and Arbi- 
trary diſpoſal of all Offices ; But chiefly, 
of the Queens intentions to make a 
Peace with Spain ; and: the ealie Joſs 
of ſome of their Towns, by Governors 
placed in them by the. Earl of Leices 
ſter, encreaſed their Dilcontents. Not- 
withſtanding this 11I: intercourſe , the 
Queen re-aſſures them 4n- both thoſe 
Points, difapproves ſome of Leiceſter's 
proceedings, receives franc and hearty 
aſſiſtances from them 1n her Naval Pre- 
parations agaialt the Spariards ; and 
at length, upon the diforders encrear” 
ſing between the Earl of Leiceſter an 
the Stare:, commands him torefign his 
Government, and releaſe the States pf 
F Z6 the 
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the Oath they had taken to obey him. 
And after all this had paſt, rhe Queen 
ealily facrificing all. particular reſent- 
ments to the intereſt of her Crown, 
continued her Favour, Protection and 
Aſſiſtances, -to the States, during the 
whole courſe of Her Reign , which 
were return'd with the greateſt defe- 
renceand veneration to her Perſon, that 
was ever paid by them to any Foreign 
Prince, and continues ſtill to Her Name 
in the remembrance, and frequently in 
the mouths,of all ſorts of People among 
thern. 

After Leiceftiy's departure , Prince 
Maurice was, by the conſent of the 
Union, choſen their Governour, but 
with a reſervation to Queen Elizabeth ; 
and enter'd that Command with the 
hopes , which he made good 1a the 
execution of it for many years ; pro- 
ving the greateſt Captain of his Age, 
famous, particularly, in the Diſcipline 
and Ordvoance of his Armies, and the 
ways of Fortification by him firſt in- 
vented or perfeCted, end ſince his time 
zmitated by all. 

But the great breath that was given 
the States 11 the heat of their Attairs, 
wes by the ſharp Wars made by Queen 

- Flizabeth 
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El:zabeth upon the Spaniards at Sea 
in the Indies, and the Expedition of 
Lisbow and Cadiz, and by the decli- 
ning Afﬀairs of the League in France, 
for whoſe ſupport Philip the Second 
was ſo paſſionately engaged, that twice 
he commanded the Duke of Parma 
to interrupt the courle of his Victories 
in the Low-Countries, and march into 
France for the relief of Roa» and 
Paris ; which much augmented the Re- 
nown of this great Captain, but, as 
much impaired the ſtate of the Spaniſh 
Aﬀairs in Flanders. For in the Duke 
of Parma's ablence, Prince Maxrice 
took in all the places held by the Spa- 
niard on t'other ſide the Rhzne, which 
ave them entrance into the United 

YOUIRCES. 

The ſucceſſion of Hexry the Fourth 
to the Crown of Eraxce, gave a mighty 
blow to the Deſigns of King Ph/ip ; 
and a much greater, The general obedis 
ence and acknowledgment of him up- 
on his change of Religion. With this 
King, the States began to enter a conli- 
dence and kindneſs, and the more by 
that which interceded between Him | 
and the Qieen of Exglaxd, who had 
all their dependance during her lite; 
F 3 But 
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But, after her death, King Henry grew 
to have greater credit than ever in 
the United Provinces; though, upon the 
decay of the Spaniſh Power under the 
Aſcendent of this King, the States fell 
into very early jealouſies of his grow: 
ing too great and too near them in 
Flanders, 

With the Duke of Parma died all 
the Diſcipline, and, with that, all the 
Fortunes, of the Spaniſh Arms in Flan- 
ders; The frequent Mutinies of their 
Soldiers, dangerous in effeft and in ex- 
ample, were more talkt of, than any 
ether of their ations, in the ſhort Go- 
vernment of Mansfield, Erneſt, and Fu- 
entes. Till the old Diſcipline of their 
Armies began to revive, and their For- 
tune a little to reſpire under the new 
Government of Cardinal Albert , who 
came into Flanders both Governour 
and Prince of the Low-Countrics, in 
the head of a mighty Army drawn out 
of Germany and Haly, to try the laſt 
effort of the Spaniſh Power, either in 
a proſperous War, or, at leaſt,in making 
way for a neceſſary Peace. | 

But the choice of the Arch-Duke, 
and this new Authority, had a deeper 
root, and delign, than at firſt appear'd: 
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For that mighty King Philip the Se- 
cond, born to ſo vaſt Poſleſſions, and 
to ſo much vaſter Deſires, after a long 
dream of raiſing his Head into the 
Clouds, found it now ready to lye 
down in the Duſt: His Body broken 
with Age and Infirmities,his Mind with 
Cares and diſtemper'd Thoughts, and 
the Royal ſervitude of a ſolicitous life 
He began to ſee, in the glaſs of Time 
and Experience, the true ſhapes of all 
human Greatneſs and Deſigns; And, 
finding to what airy Figures he had hi. 
therto ſacrificed his Health, and Eaſe, 
and the Good of his Life, He now 
turn'd his Thoughts wholly to Reſt and 
Quiet, which he had never yet allowed 
either the World, or Himſelf: His De- 
ſigns upon Erg/and, and his Invincible 
Armada, had ended in {moak : Thoſe 
upon France, in Events the moſt con- 
trary to what he had propoſed: And 
inſtead of maſtering the Liberties, and 
breaking the Stomach, of his Low-Coun- 
try SubjeQs, he had loſt Seven of his 
Provinces, and held the reſt by the te- 
nure of a War, that coſt him more than 
they were worth. He had made lately 


a Peace with Exg/and, and delir'd it - 


with France ; and though he ſcorn'd 
F 4 I 
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it with his revolted SubjeQts in his own 
Name, yet he wiſh'd it in anothers 

upon his Son, which had croſt his For- 
tunes, and bufied his Thovghts all the 
courſe of his Reign. He therefore re- 
ſolved to commit theſe two Deſigns to 
the management of Arch-Duke Albert, 
with the ſtyle of Governor and Prince 
of the Low Countries ; to the end, that, 
if he could reduce the Provinces to 
their old ſubje&ion, He ſhould Govern 
them as Spaniſh Dominions ; If that was 
once more in vainattempted, He ſhould 
by a Marriage with Clara Iſabella Eu 


geais (King Philips beloved Daughter) 


receive thele Provinces as a Dowry, 
and become the Prince of them, with 
a condition only, of their returning to 
Spain, in Cale of Iſabella's dying with- 
out Iſſue. © King Philip believed, that 
the Preſence of a natural Prince among 
his Subjefts ; That the Birth and Cu- 
ſtoms of ' Arch-Duke Albert, being a 
German; The —_ and obliging 
diſpoſitions of 1/atella, might gain fur- 
ther upon this ſtubborn People, than all 
the Force and Rigor of his former 
Counſels: And at the worſt ; That 
they might make a Peace, ifthey coull 
$ ot . "yg ' {> nct 
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not a War, and without intereffing the 
Honour and Greatneſs of the Spanifb 
Crown. 
In perſuit of this determination, like 
a wiſe King, while he intended nothio 
but Peace, He made Preparations, i 
he deſign'd nothing but War ; know- 
ing, that his own deſires of Peace would 
ſignifie nothing , unleſs he could force 
his Enemies to deſire it too. He there- 
fore ſent the Arch-Duke into Flanders, 
at the head of ſuchan Army, that, be- 
lieving the Peace with France muſt bs 
the firſt in order, and make way for 
either the War or Peace afterward in 
the Low-Conntries, He marcht into 
France, and took Amiens the chief 
City of Picardy, and thereby gave ſuch 
an alarm to the French Court, as the 
little expeQted z and had never recei- 
yed in the former Wars, But while 
Albert bent the whole force of the 
War upon France, till he determin'd 
it in a Peace with that Crown, Prince 
Mawrice, who had taken Groninexe ig 
the time of Erneſt, now natunl Ling- 
hen, Gro, and other places in Qvey- 
ſel, thereby adding thoſe Provinces 
intire, tothe Body of the Union 3 and 
at Albert's return into Flaxgers, enter- 
"= rain'd 
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tain'd him with the Battel of Newport, 
won by the deſperate Courage of the 
Engliſh, under Sir Francis Vere, where 
Albert was wounded, and very near 
being taken. 

After this Loſs, the Arch-Duke was 
yet comforted and relieved by the 
obſcquious AﬀeQtions and Obedience of 
his new Subjects, ſo far as to reſolve 
upon the Siege of Offend; which ha- 
ving ſome time continued, and being 
almoſt diſheartned by the ſtrength of 
the place, and invincible Courage of 
the Defendants, He was recruited 
by a Body of Eight thouſand Italians, 
under the Marqueſs Spinols, to whom 
the- proſecution of this Siege was 
committed : He took the place, af- 
ter Three years Siege, not by any want 
of Men or Proviſions within, (the Ha- 
ven, and relief by Sea, being open all 


the time ; ) but perfeQly for want of 


ground, which was gain'd foot by foot, 
till not ſo much was left, as would 
hold Men to defend it ; a great example, 
how impoſſible it is to defend any Town, 
that cannot be relieved by an Army 
ſtrong enough to raiſe the Siege. 
Prince Mawrice, though he could not 
fave Offend, made yet amends for Ly 
* 
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loſs, by the taking of Grave and Sluyce; 
ſoas the Spaniards gain'd little but the 
honour of the Enterprize: And Philip 
the Second being dead, about the time 
of the Arch-Dukes and Dutcheſles ar- 
rivalin Flanders,and, with, him the per- 
ſonal reſentment of that War, the Arch- 
Duke, by conſent of the Spaniſh Court, 
began to apply his Thoughts wholly to 
2 Peace; which another circumſtance 
had made more neceſſary, than any of 
thoſe already mentioned. 

As the Dutch Commonwealth was 
born out of the Sea, ſo out of the" 
ſame Element it drew its firſt ſtrength 
and conſideration,as well as afterwards 
its Riches and Greatneſs: For before 
the Revolts, the SubjeCts of the Low- 
Countries, though never allowed the 
Trade of the Indics, but in the Spa» 
aiſh Fleets, and under Spaniſh. Covert, 
yet many of them had in that manner 
made the Voyages, and become skilful 
Pilots, as well as vers'd in the ways, 
and ſenſible of the infinite gains: of 
that Trade. And after the Union, a 
greater confluence of People falling 
down into the United Provinces, than 
could manage their Stock, or find em-- 


ployment at Land; Great multitudes 
turn'd 
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turn'd their endeavours to Sea 3 and, 
having loſt the Trade of Spair and 
the Streights, fell not only into That 
of England, France, and the Northern 
Seas, but ventur'd upon That of the 
Eaft-Indies, at firſt with ſmall Forces 
and Succeſsz But in courſe of time, 
and by the Inſtitution of an Ezſt-Indiz 
Company , This came to be perſued 
with ſo general application of the Pro- 
vinces, and fo great advantage , that 
they made themſelves Maſters of moſt 
of the Colonies and Forts planted 
there by the Porrzegueſſes (now SubjeQts 
of Spain.) The Dutch Seamen grew 
as well acquainted with thoſe vaſt Seas 
and Coafts, as with their own; and 
Holland became the great Magazine 
of all the Commodities of thoſe Eaftern 
Regions, 

In the Weſt-Indzes their attempts 
were neither ſo frequent nor proſpe- 
rous , the Spaiſþ Plantations there be- 
ing too numerous and ſtrong z But by 
the multitude of their Shipping, ſet our 
with publique or private Commiſſons, 
they infeſted the Seas, and began to 
watt for, and threaten, the Spaniſh In- 
dian Fleets, and ſometimes to attempr 
their Coaſtsin that new World (which 
| was 
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was to touch Spain in the moſt ſenſible 
part,Jand gavetheir Court the ſtrongeſt 
motives to endeavor a Peace, that 
might ſecure thoſe Treaſures in their 
way, and preſerve them in Spain, by 
ſtopping the iſſue of thoſe vaſt Sums, 
which were continually tranſmitted to 
entertain the Low-Country Wars. 

Theſe ReſpeAs gave the firſt riſe to 
a Treaty of Peace, the Propoſal where- 
of came wholly from the Spaniards 3 
and the very mention of it could 
hardly at firſt be faſt'ned upon the 
States ; nor could they ever be pre- 
vaild with to make way for any Ne- 
gotiation by a ſuſpenſion of Arms, till 
the Arch-Duke had declared, He would 
treat with them as with free Provinces, 
upon whom, neither He, nor Spam had 
any pretence. However, the Afﬀair 
was perſued with ſo much Art and 
Induſtry on the Arch-Dukes part, and 
with fo paſſionate Deſires of the 8p«- 
iſh Court, to end this War, That they 
were content to Trear it at the Hagze, 


the Seat of the States-Gegeral ; And, 


for the greater Honour, and better 
ConduCt of the whole Bulineſs, ap- 
pointed the four chief Miniſters of the 
Arch-Dukes, Their Commiſſioners to 
attend 
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attend and perſue it therez who were; 
Their Camp-Maſter-General Spinola, 
The Preſident of the Council, and the 
Two Secretaries of State and of Wat 
in Flanders. 

On the other ſide, in Holand all 
the Paces towards this Treaty were 
made with great coldneſs and arro- 
gance , raiſing punQtilious difficulties 
upon every word of the' Arch-Dukes 
Declaration of Treating them as Free 
Provinces, and upon Spatz's Ratification 
of that Formz And forcing them to 
ſend Expreſſes into Spain, upon every 
occaſion, and to attend the length of 
thoſe Returns. For the proſperous ſuc- 
ceſs of their Arms at Land, in the courſe 
of above Thirty years War and the 
mighty growth of their Naval Power, 
and ( under that ProteCtion ) of their 
Trade, had made the whole Body of 
their Militia, both at Land and Sea, 
averſe from this Treaty, as well asthe 
greateſt” part of the People ; whoſe in- 
veterate hatred againſt Spain was (till 
as fierce as ever; and who had the 
hopes. or diſpoſicions of raifing their 
Fortunes by the War , whereof they 
had ſo many and great Examplesamong 


them. 
But 
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But there was, at thebottom, one Fa- 
reign,and another Domeſtick, Conſide- 
ration, which made way for this Treaty, 
more than all choſe Arguments that 
were the common Theams, or than all 
the Offices of the Neighbour-Princes , 
who concerned themſelves in this Af- 
fair, either from Intereſt of their own, 
or the Deſires of ending a War, which 
had ſolong exerciſed, in a manner, the 
Arms ofall Chriſtendom upon the Stage 
of the Low-Countries, The Greatneſs of 
the Spani/h Monarchy, ſo formidable un- 
der Charles the Fifth, and Philip the Se- 
cond, began now to decline by the. vaſt 
Deſigns, and unfortunate Events, of fo 
many ambitious Counſels: And,on the 
other ſide,the Afﬀairsof He »ry theFourth 
of France were now at the greateſt 
Height and Felicity,after having atchie- 
ved ſo many Adventures, with incredi- 
ble Conſtancy and Valour, andendedall 
his Wars in a Peace with Spain. The 
Dutch imagin'd, that the hor ſpirits of 
the French could nor continue long 
withour ſome exerciſe; and that to 


prevent it at home, it might be neceſſa- 


ry for that King to give it them abroad; 
That noenterprize lay ſo convenient for 
Him, as that upon Flanders, which had 
ancl- 


+ 


anciently been part of the Gallick Na+ 
tion, and whole firſt Princes derived 
and held of the Kings of France. Be- 
ſides, they hadintimations, that Henry 
the Fourth was taken upin great Pre- 
parations for War,which they doubted 
would at one tirhe or other fall on that 
fide, at leaſt, if they wete invited by any 
__ decays of the Spaniſh Power in 
landers : And they knew very well, 
the ſhould lyeas.mmuchat the mercy of 
ſuch a Neighbor as France, as they had 
formerly done of ſych a Maſter as Sp#». 
For the, Spaxiſh Power in Flanders was 
fed by Treaſures that came by long and 
perillous Voyages out of Spain; By 
Troops drawn either from thence, or 
from 1taly or Germany, with jnuch ca- 
ſualty, and more expence: Their Ter- 
ritory of the Ten Provinces was ſmall, 
and awed by the Neighborhood and 
Jealouſies both of Ergiand and France, 
But if France were once Maſter of 
Flanders, the Body of that Empire 
would be ſo great, and fo entire; fo 
abounding in People, and in Riches, 
that whenever they found, or made, an 
occaſion of invading the United Provin- 
ces, they had no hopes of preſervin 
themſelves by any oppolitiod of diverſi- 
on: 
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on: And the end of their mighty re-* 
ſiltances againſt Spain was, to have no 
Maſtcr; and not to change one for 
another, as they ſhould do in this caſe: 
Therefore the molt Intelligent among 
their Civil Miniſters thought it ſafeſt, 
by a Peace, to give breath ro the Arch- 
Duke's and Spexiſb Power, and by that 
means, to lefſen the invitation of the 
Arms of France into Flanders, under {0 

great a King, | 
For what was Domeſtique, The Cre- 
dit and Power of Prince Mazrice, built 
at firſt upon that of his Father, but 
much raiſed by his own Perſonal Vir- 
tues and Qyalities, and the ſucceſs of 
his Arms, was now grown {ſo high 
(the Prince being Governor, or Stadt> 
holder, of Four of the Provinces, and 
Two of his Couſins of the other Three,) 
that ſeveral of the States, headed by 
Berxevelt, Penſioner of Holl:nd, anda 
Man of great Abilities arid Authority 
among them, became jealous of the 
Prince's Power; and pretended to fear 
the growth of it to an abſolute D&- 
minioh : They knew, it would increaſe 
by the continuance of a War, which: ' 
was wholly managed by the Prince ; 
and thought, that in a Peace it would 
diminiſh 
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diminiſh, and give way to the Autho- 
rity of Civil Power: Which diſpoſed 
this whole Party to deſire the Treaty, 
and to advance the progreſs and iſſue 
of it by all their afſiſtances. And theſe 
different humors ſtirring in the Heart 
of the States, with almoſt equal ſtrength 
and vigor ; 'The Negotiation of a Peace 
came to be eluded, after long debates 
and infinite endeavoursz Breaking, in 
appearance, upon the points of Religi- 
on, and the 1zdian Trade: But yet 
came to knit again, and conclude in a 
Truce of Twelve years, dated in the 
year 1609. whereof the moſt eſſential 
points were, The Declaration of Treat- 
ing with them as Free Provinces ; The 
Ceſſation of all Atts of Hoſtility on 
both ſides, during the Truce ; The en- 
joyment for that ſpace, of all that each 
party poſleſt at the time of the Treaty ; 
That no new Fortification ſhould be 
raifed on either ſide : And that free 
Commerce ſhould be reſtored on all 
parts in the ſame manner, as it was be- 
fore the Wars. 

And thus the State of the United 
Provinces came to be acknowledged, as 
a Free Common-u ecalth by their ancient 
Maſter, having before been Treated ſo 
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by moſt of the Kings and Princes of 
wrope, 10 frequent Ambaſlies and Ne- 
gotiations. Among which, a particular 
preference was given to the Engliſh 
Crown, whoſe Ambaſſador had Seffion 
and Vote in their Council of State, by 
Agreement with Queen Elizabeth, and 
in acknowledgment of thoſe great Af> 
ſiſtances, which gave life to their State, 
when it was upon the point of expi- 
ring : Though the Du?ch pretend, that 
Priviledge was given to the Ambaſſa- 
dor, by virtue of the Poſſeſſion this 
Crown had of the Briel, Fluſſizne, 
and Ramekins; and that it was to ceale 
upon the reſtitution of thoſe Towns, 
and repayment of thoſe Sums lent by 
the Queen. 

In the very time of Treating this 
Truce,a League was concluded between 
Henry the Fourth of France, and the 
States, for preſerving the. Peace, 1t it 
came to be concluded 3 or, in caſe of 
ts failing, for aſſiſtance of one another, 
with Ten thouſand Men on the Kings 
part, and Five thouſand on the States; 
Nor did that King make any dithculty 
of continuing the two Regiments of 
Foot, and Two hundred Horſe inthe 
States Service, at his own charge, atter: 
G 2 the 
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the Truce, which he had maintained 
for ſeveral years before it ; Omitting 
no proviſions that might tye that State 
to his Intereſts, and make him at pre- 
{ent Arbiter of the Peace, and for the 
future of the War, if the Truce ſhould 
come to be broken, or to expire of it- 
{elt. 

By what has been related, it will 
ealily appear, That no State was ever 
born with ſtronger Throws, or nurſt up 
with harder fare, or inur'd to greater 
Labours or Dangers in the whole courſe 
of its Youth; whichare circumſtances 
that uſually make ſtrong and healthy 
Bodies : \ And fo this has proved, ha- 
ving never had more than one Diſcaſec 
break our, in the ſpace of — three 
years, which may be accounted the Age 
of this State, reckoning from the Union 
of Utrecht , enter'd by the Provin- 
ces in 1579, But this Diſeaſe , like 
thoſe of the Seed, or Conception, 1n a 
natural Body, Though it firſt appear'd 
in Barnevelt's time, breaking out upon 
the Negotiations with Spaiz,and ſcem- 
ed to cnd with his death, (who was 
beheaded not many years after ;) yet 
has it ever ſince continued Jurking in 
the Veins of this State, and appearing 
upon 
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upon all Revolutions, that ſeem to fa- 
vour the predominancy of the one or 
other Humor in the Body; And un- 
der the Names of the Prince oft-Oranze's, 
and the Arminian,Party, hasever made 
the weak ſide of this State ; and when« 
ever their Period comes , will prove 
the occaſion of rheir Fall. 

The ground of this name of Ar- 
miniay Was, That whilſt Barnevelr's 
Party accuſed thoſe of the Prince 
of Orange's, as being carele's of their 
Liberties, ſo dearly bought ; as devoted 
to the Houſe of Oraxze ; and diſpoſed 
to the admiſſion of an ablolure Prin- 
cipality, and in order thereunto,as pro- 
moters of a-perpetual War with Spazr : 
So thoſe of the Prince's Party, accuted 
the others,as leaning ſtill to,and looking 
kindly upon, their old ſervitude, and 
reliſhing the Spaniard, both in their 
Politicks, by ſo eagerly aftefting a 
Peace with that Crown ; and in their 
Religion, by being generally Arminie 
ans, ( which was eſteemed the middle 
part between the Calvini/ts and the 
Rowen Religion.) And beſides theſe 
mutual Reproaches, the two Parties, 
have ever valued themſelves upon the 
aſſerting, one of the true and purer 
G. } Rel{orit- 
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Reformed Religion; and the other, 
of the truer and freer Liberties of the 
—_— . 

The Fortunes of this Commonwealth, 
that have happened in their Wars or 
Negotiations , ſince the Truce with 
Spain, and what Circumſtances or Ac- 
cidents, both abroad and at home, ſery'd 
to cultivate their mighty growth, and 
conſpiredtothe Greatnels wherein they 
appear'd tothe World in the beginning 
of the year 1665. being not only the 
ſubjeCt of the Relations, but even the 
Obſervations, of this preſent Ape; I 
ſhall either leave, as more obvious, and 
leſs neceſſary to the account I intend 
of the Civil Government of this Com- 
mon-wealth ; Or elſe reſerve them till 
the ſame vein. of Leiſure or Humour 
invite me to- continue this Deduction 
to this preſent time ; The Aflairg of this 
State having been complicated with all 
the variety and memorable Revolutt- 
ons, both of Aﬀions and Counſels, thar 
have ſince happened inthe reſt of Chri- 
ſtendom. Ds 
Tn the mean time, I will cloſe this 
Relation with an Event, whicharrived 
ſoon after the concluſion ofthe Truce, 
and had like to have broken it ein 
eng 
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the very year, if not prevented by the 
Offices of the Neighbour Princes, but 
more by a change of Humour 1a the 
United States, conſpiring to the conſer- 
vation of the new-reſtored Peace in 
theſe parts of the World. 

In the end of the year 1609. dyed 
the Duke of Cleves and Julicrs, with- 
out Heir-male, leaving thoſe Dutchies 
to the pretenſions of his Daughters, in 
whoſe Right the Duke of Branaer- 
burgh and Nieuburgh poſſeſſed them- 
ſelves of ſuch parts of thoſe Territo- 
ries, as they firſt could invade z each of 
them pretending right to the whole In- 
heritance. Brandenburgh ſeeks Prote- 
Qion and Favour to his Title, from the 
Vuited Provinces; Nieuburg from Arch- 
Duke Albert, and from Spain. The 
Arch-Duke, newly reſpiring from ſo 
long a War, had no deſire to intereſs 
himſelf in this Quarrel, further than the 
care, that:the Dutch ſhould not take ad- 
vantage of it; and, under pretext of af- 
ſiſting one of the parties, ſeize upan 
{ome of thoſe Dominions lying con- 
tiguous to their own. The Datch were 
not ſocqua], nor content to loſe ſo fair 
an occaſion, and ſurprized the Town of 
Fuliers{thovgh pretending only to keep. 
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it til] the parties agreed.) And bglie- 
ving that Spain, after having parted 
with ſo muchin the late Truce, to end 
a quarrel of their own, would not 
venture a breach of it upon a quarrel 
of their Neighbours. But the Arch- 
Duke, having firſt taken his meaſures 
with $p4i», and foreſecing the conſe- 
quence of this Affair, reſolved to ven- 
ture the whole State of Flanders in a 
new War, rather than ſuffer ſuch gn en- 
creaſe of Power and Dominion ta the 
States. And thereupon, Firſt; in the 
behalf of the Duke of Viewbureh, re- 
quires from them the reſtitution of Jw. 
lers; and upon their artificious and 
dilatory Anſwers, immediately draws 
his Forces together, and with an Army, 
under the Command of Spino/a,marches 
towards Jutzers, ( which the States 
were 1n no care ot, as well provided 
for a bold defence ; ) But makes a ſud- 
den turn, and fits down- before We/*l, 
with ſuch a terror and ſurprize to the 
Jnhabitants, that he carries the Town 
before the D:4ch could come in to 
their aſſiſtance. Weſel was a ſtrong 
Town upon the Rhine, which the 
Dul:c of Brandenburgh pretended to, 
2s bolunging to the Dutchy of ares 
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but the Citizens held it at this time 
as an Imperial Town, and under pro- 
tection of the D»tchy, Who, amazed ar 
this ſudden and bold attempt of Spi- 


 pola, which made him Maſter of a Pafs 


that lay fair for any further Invaſion 
upon their Provinces, ( eſpecially thoſe 
on t*. ther {ide the Rhine, ) engage the 
Oilices of both the Engliſh and French 
Crowns, to mediate' an Agreement, 
which at length they conclude, ſo as 
neither party ſhould,upon any pretence, 
draw their Forces into any part of 
theſe Dutchies. Thus the Arch-Duke 
having by the fondneſs of Peace, newly 
made a Truce, upon Conditions impo- 
ſd by the Dutch; now by the Reſo- 
lution of making War, obtains a Peace, 
upon the very Terms propoſed by him- 
ſelf, and by Spain. An Event of great 
Inſtruftion and Example, how dange- 
rous it ever proves for weak Princes to 
call in greater totheir aid, which makes 
them a Prey to their Friend, inſtead of 
their Enemy z3 How the only time of 
making an advantageous Peace, is, 
when your Enemy deſires it, and 
when you are in the beſt condition 
of purſuing a War; And how vain a 
Coun. 
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Counſel it is, to avoid a War, by yield- 
ing any. point of Intereſt or Honour ; 
which does but invite new Injuries, 
encourage Enemies, and diſhearten 
Friends, 
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CHAP. 1.. 
Of their GOVERNMENT. 


T is evident by what has been dif: 

courſed in the tormer Chapter con- 
cerning the Riſe of this State, C which 
is to be dated from' the Union.'of U- 
trecht, ) that it cannot properly be ſty- 
led a Commonwealth, but is rather a 
Confederacy of Seven Sovereign Pro- 
vinces united together for therr com- 
mon and mutual defence, withour any 
dependance one upon the other.” But 
to diſcover the nature of their Govern- 
ment from the fir{t ſprings and, mo- 
tions, It muſt be taken yer 1nto ſmaller 
pieces, by which it will appear, thar 
each of theſe Provinces 1s likewiſe 
compoſed of many little States or Ci- 
ties, which have ſeveral marks of So. 
vereign Power within rh1emſelves, and 
are not ſubje& ro the Sovereignty of 
their Province; Not being conchuded 
in many things by the majoriry,butonly 
by the univerſal concurrence of Voices 
in the Provincial. States. For as the 
States-General cannot make War or 
Peace, 
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Peace, or any new Alliance, or Le- 
vies of Money, without the conſent 
of every Province; ſo cannot the 
States-Provincial conclude of any of 
thoſe points, without the conſent of 
cach of the Cities, that, by their Conſti- 
tution, has a Voice in that Aſſembly. 
And though in many Ciyil Cauſes there 
lies an Appeal from the Common Judi- 
catureof the Cities, to the Provincial 
Courts of Juſticez yet in Criminal, 
there lies none at all ; nor can the So- 
veraignty of a Province exerciſe any 
Judicature , ſeize upon any Offender, 
or pardon any Offence within the Ju- 
riſdiftion of a City , or execute any 
common Reſolution or Law , but by 

the Juſtice and Officers of the City it- 

ſelf. By this, a certain Soveraignty in 

cach City is diſcerned, the chief marks 

whereof are, The Power of exerciſing 

Judicature, levying of Money, and ma- 

king War and Peace : For the other, of 
Cotning Money, 1s neither in particu- 

lar Cities or Provinces, but in the ge- 

nerality of the Union, by common A- 

greement. 

The main Ingredients therefore into 
the Compoſition of this State, are the 
Freedom of the Cities, the Soveraignty 

of 
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of the Provinces, the Agreements or 
Conſtitutions of the Union, and the 
Authority of the Princes of Orange 3 
Which make the Order I ſhall follow 
in the Account intended of this Go- 
vernment. But whereas, the ſeveral 
Provinces in the Union, and the ſe- 
veral Cities in each Province , as they 
have,in their Orders and Conſtitutions, 
ſome particular differences, as well as 
A nary reſemblance; and the account 
of each diſtin&ly would ſwell this Diſ- 
courſe Out of meaſure, and to little 
purpoſe; I ſhall confine my ſelf to 
the account of Holland, as the richeſt, 
ſtrongeſt, and of moſt Authority among 
the Provinces ; and of Amſterdam, as 
that which has the ſame Preheminen- 
cies among the Cities. 


The Soveraign Authority of the Ci- Govern 
ty of Amſterdem, conſiſts, in the De- cn 
crees or Relults of their Senate, which amfter. 
is compoſed of Six and thirty Men, by #®- 


whom the Juſtice is adminiſtred, ac- 
cording to ancient forms; in the names 
of Officers, and Places of Judicature- 
But Monies are Levied by Arbitrary 
Reſolutions, and Proportions,according 
to what appears convenient or neceſla- 
ry upon the change or emergency of 
OCCa= 
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occaſions. Theſe Senators are for theit 


lives, and the Senate was anciently' 


choſen by the Voices of the richer 
Burghers, or Freemen of the City, 
who upon the death of a Senator met 
rogether, either in a Church, a Mar- 
ket, or ſome other place ſpacious e- 
nough to receive their numbersz and 
there made an eleftion of the perſon 
to ſucceed, by the majority of Voices. 
But about a hundred and thirty , or 
forty years ago, when the Towns of 
Holland began to increaſe 1n circuit, 
and in People, ſo as thoſe frequent Al- 
ſemblies grew into danger of tumulr 
and diſorders upon every occaſion, by 
reaſon of their Numbers and Conten- 
tion ; This eleftion of Senators came, 
by the reſolution of the Burghers, in 
one of their General Afﬀemblies, to'be 
devolved for ever, upon the ſtanding- 
Senate at that time ; So, as ever lince, 
when any one of their number dyes, a 
new one is choſen by the rett of the 
Senate, without any intervention of 
the other Burghers; Which makes the 
Government a ſort- of O/rgarchy, and 
very difterent from a popular Govern- 
ment, as it 1s generally eſteemed by 
thoſe, who, paſſing or liviog in theſe 

. Coun- 
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Countries,, content themſelves with 
common Obſervations , or Inquiries, 
And this reſolution of the Burghers, 
either was agreed upon, or followed 
by general Conſent or Example, about 
the ſame time, in all the Towns of the 
Province, though with ſome diffe- 
rence in number of their Senators. 

By this Senate are cholen the chief 
Magiſtrates of the Town, which are 
the Burgomaſters, and the Eſchevins : 
The Burgomaſters of Amſterdam are 
Four, whereof three are choſen every 
year ſo as one of them ſtays in Office 
two Years; but the three laſt choſen, 
are called the Reigning-Burgomaſters 
for that Year , and preſide by turns, 
after the firſt three Months ; forſo long 
after a new EleGion, the Burgomaſter 
of the year betore preſides; in which 
time it is ſuppoſed the new ones will 
grow inſtructed in the Forms and Du- 
ties of their Office, and acquainted 
with the ſtare of the Cities Aﬀairs. 

The Burgomaſters are choſen by 
molt voices of all thoſe Perſons in the 
Senate, who have been either Burgo- 
maſters or Eſchevins; and their Au- 
thority reſembles that of the Lord 


Mayor and Aldermen in. cur Ciries. 
They 
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They repreſent the Dignity of the Go- 
verameat, and do the Honour of the 
City upon all occafions : They diſpoſe 
of all Under-Offices that fall in their 
time; and iſſue out all-Monies out of 
the common Stock or Treaſure, judg- 
10g alone what is neceſſary for the 
Satety, Convenience, or Dignity of the 
City. They keep the Key of the Bank 
of Amſterdam, (the common Treaſure 
of ſo many Nations, ) which is never 
open'd without the Preſence of one of 

em; And they inſpeCt and perlue all 
the great Publick Works of the City, 
as the Ramparts and Stadt-bouſe, now 
almoſt Eniſhed, with ſo great Magni- 
ficence, and fo vaſt Expence. 

This Office is a Charge of the great- 
eſt Truſt, Authority, and Dignity ; and 
ſo much the greater, by not being of 
Profit or Advantage, but only as a 
way to other <onſtant employments in 
the City, thatare ſo. The Salary of a 
Burgomaſter of Amſterdam, is but Five 
hundred Gilders a year, though there 
are Offices worth Five thouſand in their 
diſpolal ; But yet none of them known 
to have taken Money upon ſuch occa- 
ons, which would loſe all their Cres 
dit in the Town, and thereby theit 
Fortunes 
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Fortunes by any Publick Employments. 
They are obliged ro no ſort of ex- 
pence, more than ordinary modeſt Ci- 
tizens, in their Habits, their Atten- 
dance, their Tables, or any part of their 
own Domeſtick. . They are upon all 
Pablick Occaſions waited on by Men 
ih Salary from the Town ;, and what- 
ever Feaſts they make upon Solemin 
days, or for the Entertainment of any 
Princes or Foreign Miniiters, the 
Charge 1s defrayed out of the Common 
Treaſure 3; but' proportioned by their 
own diſcretion. 'At other times, they 
appear in all places with the ſimplicity 
and modeſty of other private Citizens. 
When the Burgomaſter's Office expires, 
they are of courſe diſpoled into the 
other Charges or Employments of the 
Town, which are very many and bene- 
ficial; unleſs they loſe their - Credit 
with the Senate, by any want of Dili- 
gence or Fidelity in the diſcharge of 
their Office, which ſeldom arrives. 
The Eſchevins are the Court of Ju- 
ſtice in, every Town. They are at 
Amſterdam nine in Number; of which 
Seven are choſen Annually ; but two 
of the preceding year continue in Ot- 
fice, © A double number is named by 
H the 
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the Senate, out of which the Burgo- 
maſters now chuſe, as the Prince of 
Orange did in the former Conſtitution, 
They are Soveraign Juoges in all Cri- 
minsl Cauſes. In Civil, after a cer- 
tain value, there lies Appeal to the 
Court of Juſtice of the Province. But 
they paſs ſentence of Death upon no 
Man, without firſt adviſing with the 
Burgomaſters 3 though,after that form 
is paſt, they proceed themſelves, and 
are not bound to follow the Burgo- 
maſters opinion, but are left to their 
own: This being only a care or fa- 
your of Supererogation to the Life of 
Man, which is ſo ſoon cut off, and ne- 
ver to be retrieved or made amends 
for. 

Under theſe Soveraign Magiſtrates, 
the chief ſubordinate Officers of - the 
Town, are the Treaſurers, who receive 
and iſſue out all Moneys that are pro- 
perly the Revenues or Stock of the 
City : The Scout, who takes care of 
the Peace, ſeizes all Criminals, and 
ſees the Sentences of Juſtice executed, 
and whoſe Authority is like that of a 
Sheriff in a County with us, or a 
Conſtable in a Pariſh. The Penſiazer, 
who is a Civil-Lawyer, verlt in. the 
Cuſtoms, 
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Cuſtoms, and Records, and Privileges 
of the Town , concerning which he 
informs the Magiſtracy upon occaſion, 
and vindicates them upon diſputes 
with other Towns 3 He 11s,a Servant of 
the Senate. and the Byrgomaſters, 
delivers their Meſſages, makes their 
Harangnes upon all Publick Occaſi- 
ons, and 1s .not, unlike the Recorder 
in one of our Towns. 

. In this City. of Amſterdam 1s the fa- 
mous Bank, which is the greateſt Trea- 
{ure, either real or imaginary, that is 
known any where in the World. The 
place of it is 2 great Vautt under the 
Stadthouſe, made ſtrong with all the 
circumſtances of Doors and . Locks, 
and other appearing cautions of ſafety, 
that can be: And *tis certain, that 
whoever is carried to ſee the Bank, 
ſhall never fail. to find the appearance 
of a mighty real Treaſure, in Barrs of 
Gold and Silver, Plate and infinite 
Bags of Metals, which are ſuppoſed to 
be all Gold and Silver, and may be {o 
for ought I know. But the Burgo- 
maſters only having the inſpeCtion of 
this Bank, and no Man ever taking 
any particular account of what iſſues 
in and out, from Age to Age, *tis-im- 
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poſſible to: make any calculation, or 
{s what proportion” the real Trea- 
Fire may hold to the Credit of it. 


"Therefore the ſecurity 'of the Bank lies 
not only in'the effects that are in it, 


but in the Credit of the whole Town 
or State;of , Amfterdam, whoſe Stock 
and Revenue-is equal to that of ſome 
Kingdoms; 'and who. are bound to 
make good. all Moneys that are 
brought into their Bank; - The Tickets 
or Bills heteof make 'all the uſual 
great Paymepts,that are made between 
Man and Man in the Town ; and not 
only in moſt” other places of the Uni- 
ed Provinces, but in many other Trad- 
ing-parts'of the 'World. * So as this 
Bank is properly a ov Caſh,where 
every Man lodges his Money, becauſe 
he eſteems it ſafer, and eaſier paid in 
and out, than if it were in his Coffers 
at home: And the Bank is fo far 
from paying any Intereſt for what is 
there brought” in, that [Money in the 
Bank is worth ſomething more in 
common''Payments, than what runs 
currentin Coyn from Hand to Hand ; 


| No other Money paſſing in the Bank, 


but in the ſpecies of Coyn the beſt 
known, the moſt aſcertain'd, and - 
mo 
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| moſt generally current inall parts of the 


Higher as well as the Lower Germany. 
The Reyeques of Amſterdam ariſe 
out. of the' conſtant Exciſe upon all: 
ſorts of Commodities bought and ſold 
within the; Precin@: Or, out of the 
Rents of theſe Houſes or- Lands that 
bacon in common to the City : Or, 
qut of certain Duties and Impoſitions 
upon-every Houſe, towards the uſes of 
Charity, and: the Repairs, or Adorn+ 
ments, or Fortifications, of the place ; 
Or elſe, out of extraordinary Levies 
conſented to by the Senate, for fur- 
niſhing their part of the Publick 
Charge that 1s agreed to by their De- 
puties in the Provincial-States, for the 
ule of the Province : Or by the De» 
puties of the States of Ho{and in the 
States-General , for ſupport of the 
Union. And all theſe Payments are 
made into one Common Stock of the 
Town, not, as many of ours are, into 
that of the Pariſh, ſo as attempts 
may be eafier made at the calculati- 
ens of their whole Revenue ; And I 
have heard ir affirmed, That what 1s 
paid of all kinds to Publick Uſes of 


. the States-General, the Province, and 


the City in Amſterdam, amounts tq 
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above Sixteen hundred thouſand pounds 
Sterling a year. But I enter into no 
Computations, nor give theſe for any 
thing more, than what'I have heard 
from Men who pretended to - make 
ſuch Enquiries, which, I confeſs, I did 
not. : 'Tis certain, that, in no Town, 
Strength, Beauty, and Convenience, 
are better provided for, nor with more 
unlimited Expence, than 1a this, by the 
Magnikcence of their Publick Build» 
ings, as Stadthouſe and Arſenals ; The 
Number and Spaciouſneſs, as well as 
Order and Revenues of their many 
Hoſpitals; The commodiouſneſs of 
their Canals,running through the chief 
Streets of paſlage; The mighty 
ſtrength of their - Baſtions and Ram- 
parts3 And the neatneſs, as well as 
convenience, of their Streets; ſo faras 
can be compaſled in ſo great a con- 
fluence of induſtrious People : All 
which could never be atchieved with- 
out a Charge much exceeding what 
ſeems proportioned to the Revenue of 
one ſingle Town. 

The Senate chuſes the Depuries, 
which are ſent from this City to the 
States of Holland; The Soveraignty 
whereof is reprc{nted} by Deputies of 
i oats x | . the 
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the Nobles and Towns, compoſing 
Nineteen Voices ; Of which the No- 
bles have only the firſt, and the Cities 
eighteen, according to the number of 
thoſe which are called Sremms ; The 
other Cities and Towns of the Pro- 
vince having no voice in the States. 
Theſe Cities were originally but Six, 
Dort, Haerlem, Delf, Leyden, Amſter- 


\ dam. and Tergou. But were encreaſed 


by Prince Wiliam of Naſſww, to the 
number of Eighteen, by the addition 
of Rotterdam, Gorcum, Schedam, Scho- 
noven, Briel, Alcmaer, Horne, Enchu- 
ſen, Edam, Moninckdam, Medentblick, 
and Permeren, This makes as great 
an inequality in the Government of 


' the Province, by ſuch a ſmall City as 


Permeren having an equal voice in 
the Provincial-States with Amſterdam, 
(which pays perhaps half of all charges 
of the Prcovince,) as ſeems to be in 
the States-General by ſo ſmall 'a Pro- 
vince as Overyſſe! having an equal 
voice 1n the States-General, with that 
of Holland, which contributes more 
than half to the general charge of the 
Union. But this was by ſome Wrt- 
ters of that Age interpretel to be 
done by the Prince's Authority , to 
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leſſen that of the Nobles, and balance 
that of the greater Cities, by the voi- 
ces of the ſmaller , whole dependen« 
ces were eaſier to be gained and fſe- 
cured. 

The Nobles, though they are few in. 
this Province, yet are not repreſented 
by all their number, but by Eight or 
" Nine, who as Deputies from their Bo- 
dy have Seſſion in the States-Provin- 
cial ; and who, when one among them 

es, chuſe another to ſucceed him. 
Though they have all together bur 
one-voice equal to the ſmalleſt Town ; 
yet they are very conſiderable in the 
Government, by poſlefling many. of 
the beſt Charges both Civil and Mili- 
tary, by having the direCtion of all 
the Eccleſiaſtical Revenue that was 
ſeized by the State upan the change 
of Religion ; and by ſending their De- 
puties to all the Councils both of the 
Generalty and the Province, and b 
the nomination of one Counſellor in 
the two great Courts of Juſtice. They 
give their Voice firſt in the Aﬀembly 
of the States, and thereby a great 
weight to the buſineſs in conſultation, 
The Penſioner of Holand is ſeated 
with them, delivers their Voice for 

| | them, 
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them, and aſliſts at all their Deliberati- 
ons, before they come to the Aſſembly. 
He is,properly, but Miniſter or Servant 
of the Province, and ſo his Place or 
Rank is behind all their Deputies ; but 
hasalways great Credit, becauſe he is 
perpetual,or ſeldom diſcharged ; though 
of right he ought to be "4 or renewW= 
edevery, fifth year. He has place in all 
the ſeveral! Afﬀemblies of the Province, 


_ and in the: States propoſesall Aﬀairs,ga» 


thers the Opinions, and forms or digeſts 
the Relolutions z pretending likewiſe a 
Power, not toconclude any very impor- 
tant Atfair by plurality of Voices,when 
he judges in his Conſcience he ought 
not to do it, and that it will be of ll 
conſequence or prejudice to the Pro- 
vince. He 15 likewiſe one of their con- 
ſtant Deputies in the >rares General. 
The Depuiltes of the Cittesare drawn 
out of the Magiſtrates and Senate. of 
each Town : Their Number is uncer- 


tain and Arbitrary, according to the * 


Cuſtorns qr Pleaſure. of the Cities that 
ſend them, becauſe they have all toge- 
ther but one Voice, -and are all main- 
tained at their Cities charge : But com- 
monly one of the. Burgomaſtcrs, and 


the Penſioner are of the number. 
= The 
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The States of Hollazxd have their 
Seſſion in the Court at the Hague, and 
aſſemble ordinarily four times a year, 
in Februery, June, September, and No-+ 
vember. Inthe former Seflions, they 
provide for the filling up of all vacant 
Charges, and for renewing the Farms 
of all the ſeveral Taxes, and for con- 
ſulting about any matters that concern 
either the general good of the Pro» 
vince, or any particular differences 
ariſing between the Towns. Bur in 
November, they meet purpoſely to re- 
folve upon the continuance of ' the 
Charge which falls to the ſhare of 
their Province the vn ah aC- 
cording to what may have been agreed 
upon by the Deputies of the States- 
General, as neceſſary for the ſupport 
of the State or Union. 

For extraordinary occaſions, they 
are convoked by a Council called the 
Gecommitteerde Raeden, or the Com- 
* miſoned Counſellors, who are pro. 
perly a Council of State, of the Pro- 
vince, compoſed of ſeveral Depuries ; 
One from the Noblesz, One from 
each of the chief Townsz And bur 
One from three of the ſmaller Towns, 
each of the three chuſing him by 
| rurns 
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turns. And this Council fits conſtant- 
ly at the Hague, and both propoſes 
to the Provincial-States, at their ex+ 
traordinary Aſſemblies, the matters of 
deliberation ; and execures their Reſo- 
lutions. 

In theſe Aﬀemblies, though all are 
equal in Voices, and any one hinders 
a reſult; yet it ſeldom happens, but 
that united by one common bond of 
Intereſt, and having all one common 
End of Publick Good ; They come 
after full Debates to calie Reſolutions 3 
yeilding to the power of Reaſon, where 
It is clear and ſtrong ; And ſuppreſſing 
all private Pafſions or Hine , fo as 
the ſmaller part ſeldom conteſts hard 
or long, what the greater agrees of. 
When the Deputies of the States a- 
gree in Opinion, they ſend ſome of 
their number to their reſpeCtive Towns, 
propnſing the Aﬀair and the Reaſons 
alledged, and deſiring Orders from 
them to conclude 5 Which ſeldom fails, 
if the neceſſity or utility be evi- 
dent : If it be more iatricate, or ſuf- 
fers delay, The States adjourn for 
ſuch a time, as admits the return of 
all the Deputies to their Towns 3 
where their influence and intercſt, _ 
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the impreſſions of the Debates in their 
Provincial Aﬀemblies, make the con- 
ſent of the Cities eaſier gain'd. 

Beſides the States and Council men- 
tion'd, the Province has likewiſe a 
Chamber of Accounts, who manage 
the general Revenues of the Province : 
And, beſides this Truſt, they have the 
abſolute diſpoſition of the ancient De- 
meſn of Jolland, without giving any 
account to the States of the Province. 
Only at times, either upon uſual in- 
tervals, or upon a neceflity 'of Mo- 
ney, the States call upon them for a 
Subſidy of Two or Three Hundred 
Thouſand Crowns, or more, as they are 
preſt, or conceive the Chamber to be 
grown rich, beyond what is propore 
tioned to the general deſign of encrea- 
ſing the eaſe and fortunes of thoſe 
Perſons who compoſe it. The States 
of Holland diſpole of theſe charges to 
Men grown age in their ſervice, and 
who have paſſed through molt of the 
Employments of State, with the eſteem 
of Prudence and Integrity ; and ſuch 
perſons find here an honourable and 
profitable retreat. 

The Provinces of Holand and Zeas 
| land, as they uſed formerly to have 
one 
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one Governour in the time of the 
Houſe of Burgundy and Auſtria; io 
they. have long had one common Ju- 
dicature, which is exerciſed by two 
Courts of Juſtice, each.of them com- 
mon to both the Provinces. The firſt 
is compoled of Twelve Counſellors, 
Nine of Holand, and Three of Zea- 
land, of whom the Governor of the 
Provinces 1s the Head ; by. the old 
Conſtitution uſed to preſide” whene- 
ver he pleaſed, and to name all the 
Counſellors except one, who was cho- 
ſen by the Nobles. This Court judges 
without appeal in all Criminal Cauſes ; 
but in Civil, there lyes” appeal to the 
other Court, which is called the High 
Council, from which there is no Ap- 
peal, but only by Petition to the States 
of the Province for a reviſion : When 
theſe judge there is reaſon'for it, they 
grant Letters-Patents to that purpoſe, 
naming ſome Syn4d;ques_out of the 
Towns, who being added to, the Coun- 
ſellors of the two former” Courts, re- 
viſe and judge the Cauſe in the laſt re- 
ſort. And this courſe ſeems to have 
been inſtitured by way of ſupply or 
imitation of the Chamber of Mcchlyn, 
to which, before the Revolt w_- 
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Provinces, there lay an Appeal,by way 
of Reviſion, from all or moſt of the 
Provincial-Courts of Juſtice, as there 
ſtill doth in the Spaniſh Provinces of the 

Nether lands. OTE 
Covers © The Union is made up of the Seven 
_—_ «a Soveraign Provinces before named; 
Provinces. Wo chuſe their reſpetive Deputies, 
s and ſend them to the Hague, for the 
Fenrponag of three ſeveral Colledges, 
called, The States-General, The Coun- 
cil of State, and- the Chamber of Ac- 
counts. The Soveraign Power of this 
United-State lyes effeCtively in the 
Aſſembly of the States-General, which 
uſed at firſt to be convoked upon ex- 
traordinary occaſions, by the Council 
of State ; but that ſeldom, in regard 
they uſually conſiſted of above Eight 
hundred Perſons, whoſe meeting toge- 
ther in one place, from ſo many ſeveral 
parts, gave too great a ſhake to the 
whole Body of the Union ; made the 
Debates long, and ſometimes confu- 
ſed; the Reſolutions flow, and, upon 
ſudden occaſions, out of time. Ia the 
abſence of the States-General , the 
Council of State repreſented their Au; 
thority, and executed their Reſoluti- 
ons, and judged of the neceſſity of 2 
new 
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new Convocation : | Till after the Earl 
of Leiceſter's departure from the Go- 
vernment, the Provincial-States deſired 
of the General, That they might, by 
their conſtant reſpeCtive Deputies, con- 
tinue their Aſſemblies under the Name 
of States-General, which were never 
after aſſembled but at Bergen ap Zoom, 
for ratifying, with more ſolemn form 
and Authority, -the Truce concluded 
with Duke Albert and Spain. 

This defire of the Provinces was 
grounded - upon the pretences, - That 
the Council of State convoked them 
but ſeldom, and at will; and that'be- 
ing to execute all in- their abſence, 
they thereby arrogated to themſelves 
toogreat an Authority in.the State. Bur 
a more ſecret reaſon had greater weight 
in this -Aﬀair, which was, That the 
Engliſh Ambaſſador had, by agreement 
with Queen El:zabeth, aconſtant place 
1n their Council of State; And upon 
the diſtaſts ariſing between the Prq- 
vinces and the Earl of -Leicrſter, with 
ſome jealouſies of the Queen's diſpo- 
ſition to make a Peace. with Spariz, 
They had no mind that Her Ambaſſa- 
dor ſhould be preſent any longer in 
the firſt digeſtion of their Affairs 


which 
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which was then ly made in the 
Council of State. ' And hereupon they 
firſt framed rhe ordinary Council;'\cal- 
led the Srates-Gereral, which has ever 
ſince paſſed by that Name }'''and: fits 
conſtantly in the Court at the Hague, 
repreſents the Soveraignty of ' the U- 


nion, gives Audience and- Difpatches 


to'all Foreign Mianilters. ; *but” yet 15 
indeed only - a \repreſentative'-of ' the 


$tates-General,-the Aſſemblies:Whereof 


are wholly diſuſed. LD 211) 
The Council of Srate, the 'Admiral- 
ty, and the Treaſury are all ſfubord;- 
nate to this Conncil 3 All-which are 
continued in'asnear a reſemblance, as 
could be, to.the ſeveral Councils uſed 
in the time when the Provinces were 
ſubject to their ſeveral Principalities ; 
or united under One in the Houſes of 
Burgundy and Auſtria : Only the ſeve- 
ral Deputies (compoſing ' one / voice) 
now ſucceeding the” ſingle Perions em- 
ployed under the former Governmeats': 


And the Hague, 'which was the ancient 


Seat of the Counts of Hollarni, ' ill 
continues to be ſo of all theſe Coun- 
cils; where the Palace' of the former 
Soveraigns lodges the Prince of Oraxge 
as Goyernour, and receives theſe feve- 
ral 
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ral Councils as attending ſt upon the 
Soveraignty, repreſented by the Statess 
General. 

The. Members of all theſ# Councils 
are placed and changed by the ſeve- 
ral Provinces, according to their diffe- 
rent of agreeing Cuſtoms. To the States- 
General every one ſends their Depus» 
ties, in what number they pleaſe; ſome 
Two, ſome Ten or Twelve ; Which 
makes no difference, becauſe all mats 
ters are carried, not by the Votes of 
Perſons, but of Provinces; and all the 

eputies from one Province, how few 
or many ſoever, have one ſingle Vote. 
The Provinces. differ likewiſe it» the 
time fixed for their Deputation ; ſome 
ſending for a Year, ſome for more, and 
others for life. The Province of Ho/- 
lakd, ſend to the States-General one of 
their Nobles, who is perpetual 3 Two 
Deputies choſen out of their Eight 
chief Towns; and One out of Narrh+s 
Holland ; and with theſe, Two of their 
Provincial Council of State, and theit 
Penfroner. 

Neither Stadtholder or Governour, 
or any perſon in Military charge, has 
Seſlion in the States-General. Every 
Province preſides their week in turns 
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and by the moſt qualified Perſon of 
the Deputies of that Province: He 
ſits in a Chair with Arms, at the mid» 
dle of a long Table, capable of hald- 
ing about Thirty Perſons ;: For about 
that number this Council is uſually 
compoſed of. The Greffier, who is in 
nature of a Secretary, fits at the lower 
end of the Table: When a Foreign 
Miniſter has Audience, he ts ſeated at 
the middle of this Table, over againſt 
the Preſident - Who propoſes all mat- 
ters in this Aſſembly ; Makes the Gref- 
fier read all Papers; Puts the Que- 
ſtion ; Calls the Voices of the Pro» 
vinces3 And forms the Concluſion. 
Or, if he refuſes to conclude accor- 
ding to the plurality, he is obliged to 
reſign his Place to the Preſident of the 
enſuing week, who concludes for 
him. 

This is the courſe in all Afﬀairs be- 
fore them, except in caſes of Peace 
and War, of Foreign Alliances, of 
Raiſing, or Coining, of Monies, or the 
Priviledges of each Province or Mem- 
ber of the Union. In all which, All 
the Provinces muſt concur , Plutalit 
being not at all waghed 'or obſerved. 
This, Council is not Soveraign , but 
only 
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only reprefents the Soveraignty ; arid 
therefore, though Ambaſſadors are both 
received and lent in their Namez yet 
neither are their own choſen, nor Fo- 
reign Miniſters anſwered , nor any of 
thoſe mennioned Afﬀairs reſolved, withs 
out conſulting firſt the States of each 
Province by their reſpective Depuries, 
and receiving Orders from themy, And 
in other important Matters, though de- 
cided by Plurality, They frequently 

conlult with the Council of State. 
Nor has this Method or Conſtituti- 
on ever been broken ſince their State 
began, excepting only in one Afﬀeair, 
which was in Jazuary 1668, when His 
Majeſty ſent me over to propoſe a 
League of Mutual Defence with this 
State, and another for the preſerva- 
tion of Flanders from the invaſion of 
France, which had already conquered 
a great part of the Spaniſþ Provinces, 
and left the reſt at the mercy of the 
next Campania, Upon this occaſion-I 
had the fortune to prevail with the 
States-General, to conclude three Trea- 
ties, and upon them draw up and fign 
the ſeveral Inſtruments, in the ſpace 
of Five days 3 Without pafling the 
eſſential Forms of their Government 
L by 
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by any recourſe to the Provinces 0 
-which muſt likewiſe have had it to the n 
ſeveral Cities; There, I knew, thoſe v 
Foreign Miniſters, whoſe Duty and In- cl 
tereſt it was to oppoſe this Atair, ex- e! 
peCted to meet, and to elude it, which tl 
-could not have failed, in cale it had Ol 
run that circle , ſince engaging the ol 
Voice of one City muſt have broken al 
it. *Tis true, that in concluding theſe U 
Alliances without Commiſhon from Ol 
their Principals, The Depuries of the th 
States-General ventur'd their Heads, if th 
'they had been diſowned by their Pro- W 
vinces ; but being all unanimous, and R 
led by the -clear evidence of ſo di- he 
-ref,and ſo important an Intereſt,(which Or 


-mulſt have been loſt by the uſual de- 
lays,) They all agreed to run the ha- of 
zard; and were ſo far from being dif- ce 
owned, that they were applauded by vt 
all the Members of every Province; | ©* 
Having thereby changed the whole | & 
- face of Affirs in Chriſtendom, and laid | 
the foundation of the Triple-Alliance, | <a 
and the Peace of Ax, ( which were Ty 
concluded about Four Months after.) ce: 
' So great has the force of Reaſon and | TY 
Intereſt ever proved in this State, not | C« 
only to the vaiting of all Voices in 
6 their 
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their Aſſemblies, but to the ablolving 


of the greateſt hreach of their Orig1- 
nal Conſtitutions; Even ina State, 
whoſe Safety and Greatncfs has been 
chiefly founded upon the ſevere and 
exact obſervance of Order and Me- 
thod, in all their Counlels and Executi- 
ons. Nor have they ever uſed, at any 
other time, any greater means to agree 
and unite the ſeveral Vembers of their 
Union, in the Reſolutions neceſlary,upe 
on the mol} preſſing occaſions, than for 
the agreeing-Provinces to name ſome of 
their ablelt perſons ro go and confer 
withthe diſſenting, and reprefent thoſe 
Reaſons and Intereſts, by which the 
have been induced to their Opint- 
ONS. | 
The Council of State is. compoſed 
of Deputies from the ſeveral Provin- 
ces, but after another manner than the 
States-General, the number being fixed. 
Gelder/and ſends Two, Holand Three, 
Zealand and Utrecht Two apiece, 
Friez«land, Overyſſel and Groning hen, 
each of them One, making in all 
Twelye, They Vote not by Provin= 
ces, but by Perſonal Voices 3 and eve- 
ry Deputy preſides by turns. In this 
Council the Governour of the Pro- 
I 3 Vinces 
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vinces has Scſſhon, and a deciſive voice; 
And the Treaſurer-General, Seſſion, but 
a voice only deliberative ; yet ho has 
much credit here, being for life; and 
ſois the perſon deputed to this Coun- 
cil from the Nobles of Holland, and 
the Deputies of the Province of Z-«- 
{and. The reſt are but for two, three, 
or four years, 

The Council of State executes the 
Reſolution of the States-General ; con- 
ſults and propoſes to them the moſt 
expedient ways of raiſing Troops, and 
levying Monies, as well as the pro- 
portions of both, which they congeive 
neceſſary in all ConjunEtures and Re- 
volutions of the State : Superintends 
the Milice, the Fortifications, the Con- 
tributions out of Enemies Country, 
the forms and diſpoſal of all Paſsports, 
and the Aﬀairs, Revenues, and Go- 
'vernment of all places conquered 
fince the Union ; which, being gain'd 
by the common Arms of this State, des. 
-pend upon the States-General, and not 
upon any particular Province. 

Towards the end of every year, this 
Council forms a ſtate of the Expence 
they conceive will be neceſſary for the 
year enſuing ; Preſents jr to the States- 
| General, 
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General, deſiring them to demand fo 
much of the States-Provincial, to be 
raiſed according to the uſual Propor- 
tions, which are of 100000 Gr". 


g's {t d 


Gelderland —— 3612 o5 OO 
Holland - -— 58309 ol Io 
Zealand - g183 14 O2 
Urrecht--. ——— 5830 -—— 17 I1 
Friezeland — 11661 —— 15 IO 
Overyſſcl -2571 o8 04 
(Gronmgue — 5830 17 —— II 


This Petition, as 'tis called, is made 
to the States-General, in the Name of 
the Governour and Council of State, 
which is but a continuance of the 
forms uſed in the time of their Sove- 
raigns, and ſtill by the Governors and 
Council of State in the Spaniſh-Nether- 
lands : Petition ſignifying barely 
asking or demanding, though implying 
the thing demanded to be wholly 1n 
the right and power of them thac 
give. It was uſed by the firſt Counts, 
only upon extraordinary occaſions, and 
neceſſities ; but in the time ot the 
Houſes of Burgundy and Auſtria, grew 
to be a thing of courſe, and Annual, 
I. 4 as 
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as it is ſtill in the Spaziſh Provinces. 
' The Council of State diſpoſes of 
all ſums of Money deſtin'd for all ex- 
traordinary Afﬀairs, and expedires the 
Orders for the whole expence of the 
State, upon the Reſolutions firſt taken, 
in the main, by the States-General. 
The Orders muſt be Signed by Three 
Deputies of ſeveral Provinces, ag well 
as by the Treaſurer-General, and then 
Regiſtred in the Chamber of Accounts, 
before the Receiver-General pays them, 
whichis then done without any difficul- 
ty, charge, or delay. 
Every Province raiſes what Monies 
it pleaſes, and by what ways or means; 
ſends its Qwore, or ſhare, of the general 
charge, to the Receiver-General, and 
converts the reft to the preſent uſe, or 
reſerves it for the future cccaſipns, of 
the Province. 
* The Chamber of Accounts was creCt. 
ed about Sixty years ago, 'for the caſe 
of the Council of State, to Examine 
and ſtate all accounts of all the feve- 
ral Receivers, to Controul and Regiſter 
the Orders, of the Council of State, 
which' diſpoſes of the Finances: "And 
this Chamber is compoſed of two De. 


putics from each Province, who are 


changed 
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changed every Three years. 
' Belides theſe Colledges, is the Coun- 
cil of the Admiralty; who, when 
the States-General, by Advice of the 
Cou f Stare, have deftin'd a Fleet 
of ſuc a number and force to be ſet 
out , have the abſolute diſpoſicion of 
the Marine Afairs,as well in the choice 
and equipage of ail the ſeveral Ships, 
as in iſſuing the Monies allotted for that 
Service. 

This Cotledge is ſubdivided into Five, 
of which three are in Foland, viz. 
One in Amſterdam, another at Rotrer= 
dam, and the third at Hor»: The 
Fourth is at Midadlebourgh in Zealand, 
and the Fifth at Harlinouen in Frieze. 
lind. Each of theſe is compoſed of 
Seven Deputies, Four of that Pro- 
vince where the Colledge reſides; and 
Three: named by the other Provinces. 
The Admiral, or, in his abſence, the 
Vice-Admiral, has Seflion in-all theſe 
Colledges, and prefides when he ispre- 
ſent. They take cognizance of all 
Crimes committed at Sea ; judge all 
Pirats that are taken, and alt Frauds 
or Negligences in the payment or col- 
teftions of the Cuſtoms 3 which are 
particularly affected to the Admiralty, 
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and appliable to no other uſe. This 
Fond being not ſufficient in times of 
Wars, 1s ſupplied by the. States with 
whatever more is neceflary from other 
Fonds; but in time of Peace, bay lil 
exhauſted by other conſtant Charge, 
beſides that of Convoys to their ſeveral 
Fleets. of Merchants 1n all parts, The 
remainder of this Revenue 1s applied 


'to the building of great Ships of 
War, and furniſhing the ſeveral Arſe- 


nals ;and. Stores with all ſorts of Pro- 
viſion, neceſſary for the Building and 
Riggitig. of more Ships than can be 
needed .by the courſe of a long 
War. 

So ſoon as the number and force of 
the Fleets, deſigned for any Expedition, 
15 agreed by the States-General, and 
given out by the Council of State to 
the -Admiralty ; Each particular Col- 
ledg furniſhes their own proportion, 
which is known as well as that of the 
ſeveral Provinces, in all Montes that 
are to be raiſed. In all which, the 
Admiral has no other ſhare or advan- 
tages, belides his bare Salary, and his 
propartion -in Prizes that are taken. 
The Captains and Superior Officers of 
each Squadron; are cholea by the th 

vera 
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veral Colledges ; the number 'of Men 
appointed for every Ship: Afrer which, 
each Captain uſes his beſt diligence 
and credit to fill his number with the 
beſt Men he can get, and takes the 
whole care and charge of ViQtualling 
his own Ship for the time intended 
for that Expedition,and (ignify'd to him 
by the Admiralty ; and this art a cer- 
tain rate of 'o much a Man. And by 
the good or ill dilcharge of his Truſt, 
as well as that of providing Chirur- 
gone Medicines, and all things neceſ- 
ary for the Health of the Men, each 
Captain grows 1nto good or 11] credit 
with the Seamen, and, by their reporr, 
with the Admiralties; Upon whoſe 
Opinion and Eſteem, the fortune of all 
Sea-Officers depends: So as, in all 
their Expeditions, there appears rather 
an emulation among the particular 
Captains who ſhall treat his Seamen 
beſt in theſe points, and employ 'the 
Monies, al'otted for their Victualling, 
tothe beſt advantage, than any little 
Knaviſh Pradices, of filling their own 
Purſes, by keeping their Men's Bellies 
empty, or forcing them to corrupred 
unwholſome Diet : Upon which, an 
ypon cleanlineſs jn their Ships, 'the 
| hcalth 
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health. of many People crowded up 
into ſo little Rooms, ſeem chiefly to 
depend. 

The Salaries of all the Great Officers 
of this State, are very ſmall : I have 
already mentioned that of a Burgo- 
maſter's of Amſterdam to be about 
fifty pounds ferling a year ; That of 
their Vice-Admiral ( for ſince the laſt 
Prince of Orenge's death, to the year 
1670, there had been no Admiral) is 
Five hundred, and that of the Pepſioner 
of Holland Two hundred. | 

The Greatneſs of this State ſcems 
much to conſiſt in theſe Orders, how 
confuſed ſoever, and of difftcrent pie- 
ces, they may ſeem : But more in two 
main efeCts of them, which are, The 
good choice of the Officers of chief 
Truſt in the Cities, Provinces, and 
State : And the great (implicity and 
modeſty in the common Port or living 
of their chiefeſt Miniſters ; without 
which, the Abſoluteneſs of the Senates 
in each Town, and the Immenſity of 
Taxes throughout the whole State , 
would never be endured by the People 
with any patience; being both of them 
greater than in many of thoſe Govern» 
ments, which are eſtegmed moſt Arbi- 
trary 
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trary among'their Neighbours. But in 
the. Aſſemblies 'and Debares of their 
Setiates, every Man's Abilities are dif- 


covered, as their Diſpoſitions are, in 


the condu@ of their Lives and Dome- 
ſtick, among their fellow-Cirizens. The 
obſervation of rhele either: raiſes, or 
fappreſles,the credit of particular Men, 
both among the People, and the Se- 
nates of their Towns ; whoz to mains 
tain their - Authority with” lefs /popu- 
lar-Envy or Diſcontent, give much to 
the general Opinion of the People :in 
the choice of their Magiſtrates: B 
this means it 'comes to pals, cherabough 
perhaps the Nation generally be nor 
wiſe, yet the Government is, Becauſe 
it is compoſed of the wileſt of the 
Nationz which may give it an advan- 
tage over many others, where Ability is 
off more common growth,but of leſs uſe 
to the Publiquey it it happens, that nei- 
ther Wiſdom nor Honeſty are the Qua- 
lities, which bring men to the manage- 
ment of State-Atfairs, as they uſually 
do in this Common-wealth. 


Beſides, though theſe People, who , 


are naturally Cold and Heavy , may 
not be ingenious enough to furniſh a 
pleaſant or agreeable Converſation, yet 
they 
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they want not plain down-right Senſe 
to underftand and do their Buſineſs 
both publick and private, which is a 
Talent very different from the other ; 
and I know not, whether they often 
meet: For .the Firſt proceeds from 
heat of the brain, which makes the 
Spirits more airy and - volatile , and 
thereby the motions of Thought lighter 
and quicker, and the range of Imagi- 
nation much greater than in cold Heads, 
where the/Spirits are more earthy! and 
dull ; Thought moves ſlower and hea- 
vier, -but thereby the impreſſions of ir 
are deeper, and laſt longer: One Ima-« 

ination being not ſo | nor 
I ealily, effaced by another, as where 
new ones are continually ariſing. This 
makes duller Men more conſtant and 
ſteddy,.and quicker Men more ancon- 
ſtant anduncertain : whereas the great- 
eſt ability in buſineſs ſeems to be' the 
ſteddy perſuit of ſome one thing, till 
there 1s an:end of it, with perpetual 
application and endeavour not to be 
diverted by every repreſentarioa - of 
new hopes or fears of diffculty. or 
danger, or of ſome better deſign. The 
firſt of theſe Talents cuts like a Razor, 
then other like a Hatchet: On2 has 
thinneſs 
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thinneſs of edg, and fineneſs of metal 
and temper, but is calily turn'dby-any 
ſubſtancethat is hard, and reſiſts. To's 
ther has toughneſs and weight, which 
makes 1t cut thorough , or'go-. deep, 
wherever it falls; and therefbre one.1s 
for Adornment, and t'other for Ule. 
It may be ſaid further, that the heat 
of the Heart commonly goesalong 
with that of the Brain; ſo that Paſſi- 
ons are warmer,. where Imaginations 
are quicker: And there are few Men,(un- 
leſs in caſe of ſome evident natural.de- 
fect.) but have ſenſe enough to diltin« 
guiſh in groſs betweet right and wrong 
between Good and Bad, ; when; repre+ 
ſented to them ; and conlequently-have 
judgment enough to'do their-:bufinels, 
if it be left to itſelf, and nat{lwayed 
nor corrupted .by fome Humour or.Paſs 
fion, by Anger or Pride, by Love of 
by-Scorn, Ambition or--Avarice,:De-. 
light or Revenge ; fo that the coldnefs 
ot; Paſſions ſeems to be the natural 
ground of Ability and Honeſty among 
Men, as the Government or Moderati- 


on of ——— great End of Philo- 
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lophical and Moral Inſtructions. Theſe 
Speculations may perhaps a little leſſen 
the common wonder, How we ſhould 
meet 
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meer with in & one Nation ſo little 
ſhow : of ' Parts, and of Wit, and ſo 
great. evidence of Wiſdom and Pru- 
dence, as: has appeared in the ConduQ& 
and Succeſles of this State, for near an 
Hundred Years ; Which needs no other 
teſtimony, than the mighty growth and 
Power it arrived to, from {o weak and 
contemptible Seeds and Beginnings. 
The other Circurmſtance;I mention- 
ed, as 'an occaſion of their Greatneſs, 
was,the ſimplicity and modeſty of their 


Magiſtrates in their way of Living z 


which is ſo general, that I never knew 
One among them exceed the common 
frugal popular Air ; And ſo great, That 
of the Two chief Officers in my time, 
Vice-Admiral De Ruiter, and the Pen- 
fioner De W:t ; (One, generally eſteem- 
ed by Foreign Nations, as great a 
Seamanz and the other, as great a 
States-man,' as any-of their Age, ) I 
never {aw the firſt in Cloaths berrer 
than the commoneſt Sea-Captain, nor 
with above one Maa following him, 
nor in a Coach: And in his own 
Houſe, neither was the Size, Building, 
Furniture, or Entertainment,at all ex- 
ceeding the uſe of every commort 
Merchant and Tradeſinan in his Fown 
For 
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For the Penfioner De Wit , who had 
the great influence in the Govern» 
ment, The whole Train and Expence 
of- his Domeſtique went very equal 
with other common Deputies or Mi- 
niſters of the Statez His Habit grave, 
and plain, and popular ; His Table, 
what only:;ſery'd turn for his Family , 
or a Friend, ; His Train ( beſides Com- 
miſſaries and Clerks kept for him in 
an Office adjoyning to his Houſe, at the 
publique charge, ) was only one Man, 
who performed all the Menial ſervice 
of. his Houſe at home ; and upon his 
Viſits/ of Ceremony , putting on a 
plain Livery-Cloak, attended his Coach 
abroad : For upon other occaſions, He 
was ſeen uſually in the ſtreets on foot 
and alone, like the commoneſt Burget 
of the Town. Nor wasthis manner of 
life affected, or uſed only by-theſe par- 
ticular Men, but was the general faſhi- 
on or mode among all the Magiſtrates 
of the State: For I ſpeak not of the 
Military Officers, who are reckon'd 
their Servants, and live in a different, 


garb, though generally modeſter than , 


1a other Countries. hg | 
Thus this ſtomachful People, who 
could not endure = lealt — -- 
I. 
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Arbitrary Power or Iinpolitions, or the 
ſtght of any Foreign Troops under 
the Spaniſh Government ; Have been 
ſince inured to all of them, in the 
higheſt degree, under their own'popu- 
lar Magiſtrates; Bridled with hard 
Laws ; Terrified with ſevere Executt- 
ons; Environ'd with Foreign Forces; 
And oppreſt, with the *moſt cruel 
Hardſhip and variety of Taxes, that 
was ever known under any Govern- 
ment. But all this, whilſt the way to 
Office and Authority hes - through 
thoſe qualities, which acquire-the ge 
neral efteem' of the People; Whilſt 
no Man is exempted from ithe danger 
and current of Laws; Whilſt Soldiers 
are confin'd to Fronticr-Gariſons, ( the 
Guard of Inland, or Trading, Towns 
being left to the Burghers themſelves) 
And whil& no grear Riches are ' ſeen 
to enter by Publique Payments int6 
private Purſes, either to raiſe Families, 
or to feed the prodigal Expences of 
vain, extravagant, and luxtarious Mer 
But all - Publique Monies are applied 
to the Salety, - Greatneſs, or Honour ot 
the State, and the. Magiſtrates ther 
ſelves bear an equal ſhare 'in all: the 
Burtheas; they impoſe. | 
1he 
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Orange, though intermitred upon the 
untimely death of the laſt, and infancy 
of this preſent,Prince 3 Yet, as it mult 
be ever acknowledged to have had a 
moſt efſential part in the firſt frame of 
this Govgrament, and in all the For- 
tunes thereof, duriag the whole growth 
and progreſs of the State : So, has it 
ever preſerved a- very {trong root, not 
only in Six of the Provinces, but 
even in the gegeral and popular affe- 
Rions of rhe Province of Hulard it 
ſelf, Whole States have for theſe laſt 
Twenty years fo much endeavoured to 
Gateels, os exclude, it. 

. This began in the Perfon of Prirfce 
William of Naſjaw, at the very birth 
of: the Statea;,And not ſo much by 
the Qualiry of being Goveraour of 
Holland and , ZXtaland. in Charles the 
Fifth's, and P-4/3p. the Second?s times 
As by. the citeem of ſogreat, Wiſdom, 
Goodnefts and, Courage, as excell'd in 
that; Prince; : and. feems to. have been 
ron -him derived to his whole Race, 
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The Authority of the Princes of The 4«- 


thority of 
the Prin- 
ces of 


Orange. 


ing, indeed, the qualities that natus- - 


fally acquire Eſteem and Authority 
among the People; 10 all-Goveraments, 
K 2 Nor 
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Nor has this Nation in particular, fince 


the time perhaps of Civilis, ever been *}' 


without ſome Head, under ſome Title 
or Other ; but always an Head {ubordi- 
nate to their Laws and Cuſtoms, and 
to the Soveraign Power of the State. 


In the firſt Conſtitution of this Go- 
vernment, after the Revolt from Spain, 
All the Power and Rights of Prince 
WWill:am of Orznuze ; as Governour of 
the Provinces, ſeem to bave been care» 
fully reſerved. But thoſe which re- 
main'd inherent in the Soveraign, were 
devolved upon the Afembly of rhe 
States-General, ſoas im them remained 
the power of making Peace and War, 
and all Foreign Alliances, and of rat- 
ſing and -coining of Monies. In the 
Prince, the Command of all Land and 
Sea-Forces, as Captain-General and 
Admiral, and thereby the diſpoſition 
of all Military Commands ; The Power 
of pardoning the Penalty of Crimes ; 
The chuſing of Magiſtrates upon the 
nomination of the Towns ; For 'they 
preſented three to the Prince, who 
elected one out of that number, Ori- 


ginally the States-General were con- 
voked 
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voked by the Council of State, where 
the Prince had the greateſt influence: 
Nor,ſfince that change, have the States 
uſed to reſolve any important matter 

without his advice. Beſides all this, 
As the States-General repreſented the 
Soveraignty, ſo did the Prince of 
Orange the Dignity, of this State, by 
publiq ue Guards, and rhe attendance 
of all Military Officers; By the appli- 
cation of all Foreiza Miniſters, and all 
Pretenders at home ; By the Splendor 
of his Court, and V.agnificence of his 
Expence, ſupported not only by the 
Penſions and Rights of his ſeveral 
Chargcs and Commands, but by a 
mighty Patrimonial Revenue in Lands 

and Sov 'craign Principalitics, and Lord- 
ſhips, as well in Frazce, Germ: 'y, and 
Burg nay, as in the lev cral parts of the 
Seventeen Provinces; ſo as Prince 
Henry was uſed to anſwer ſome, that 
would have flatter*'d him 1nto the de- 
ſigns of a niore Arbitrary Power, That 
he had as much as any wile Prince 
would deſire in that State ; fince he 
wanted acne indeed, beſides that of Pu- 
niſhiag Men,and raiſin. 7 Money; where- 
as he had rather the cavy of the firſt 
K 3 ſhould 
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ſhould lye upon the Forms of the Go- 
vernment ; and he knew the other 
could never be ſupported without the 
conſent of the People, to that degree 
which was neceſſary for the defence of 
ſo ſmall a State, againſt ſo mighty 
Princes as their Neighbors. | 
Upon theſe Foundations was this 
State firſt eſtabliſht, and by theſe Or- 
ders maintained, till the death of the 
laſt Prince of Orange; When, by the 
reat influence of the Province of 
Holland amongſt the reſt, the Autho- 


rity of the Princes came to be ſhared 


among the ſeveral Magiſtracies of the 
Statez Thoſe of the Cities aſſumed 
the laſt nomination of their ſeveral 
Magiſtrates ; The States-Provincial, the 
diſpoſal of all Military Commands in 
thoſe Troops, which their ſhare was to 
pay And the States-General, the Com- 
mand of the Armies, by Officers of 
their own appointment, ſubſtiruted and 
changed at their Will. No power re- 
main'd to pardon what was once con- 
demned by rigor of Law ; Nor any 
Perſon to repreſent the Port and Dig- 
nity of a Soveraign State ; Both which 
couid not fail of being ſenſibly miſſed 
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by the People ; fince no Man in parti- 
cular can be ſecure of offending, or. 
would therefore abſolutely deſpair of 
impunity himſelf, though he would 
have others do ſo; And Men are ge- 
nerally pleaſed, with the Pomp and 
Splendor of a Government , not only 
as it 1s an amuſement for idle People, 
but, as it is a mark of the Greatneſs, 
Honour and Riches, of their Coun- 
fry. 

However, theſe Defe&ts were for 
near Twenty years ſupplied in ſome 
meaſure, and this Frame ſupported 
by the great Authority and Riches of 
the Province of Holland, which drew 
a ſort of dependence from the other 
Six; and by the great Sufficiency, In- 
tegrity, and Conltancy of their chief 
Miniſter, and by the effe& of both in 
the proſperous Succeſſes of their At- 
fairs: Yet having been a Conſtitution 
ſtrained againſt the current vein and hu- 
mour of the Peoplez It was always 
evident, that upon the growth of 
this young Prince, The great Vir- 
tues and Qualities he derived from 
the mixture of ſuch Royal and 
ſuch Princely Blood , could not fail - 
K 4 in 
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in time of raiſing His Authority to 
equal, atleaft, if not toſurpalſs that of 
his Glorious Anceftors. 

* Becauſe the curious may: delire to 
know ſomthing of the other Provinces, 
as well as Holland, at leaſt,in general;and 
where they differ It may be obſerved, 
That the Conſtitutions of Gelderland, 
Zealand, and Utrecht, agree much with 
thoſe of Holland ; the States in each 
Province being compoled of Deputies 
from the Nobles and the Cities ; But 
with theſe ſmall differences ; In Gelder- 
land, all the Nobles, that have certain 
Fees,or Lordſhips,in the Pravince, have 
S:ſfion, they compoſe one half of the 
States, and the Deputies of the Towns 
the other; and though ſome certain 
perſons among them are deputed ta 
the States-General; Yet any of the 
Nobles of Gelder may have place 
there, if he will attend at' his own 
charge. | 
* In Zzaland,the Nobility having been 
extinguiſhed in the Spaniſh Wars ; And 
the Prince'of Orange poſſeſſing the Mar- 
quiſats of ' Fluſhing and Terveer, His 
Highneſs alone makes that part' of the 
States in the Province, by the Quali- 
ty and Title' of Firſt,* or Sole, Noble of 
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Z;aland ; And thereby has, by bis De- 
puty, the firſt Place, and Voice, in the 

taces of the-Province, the Council of 
State, and Chamber of Accounts : As 
Soveraign of Fluſbing ahd Zerveer, he 
likewiſe creates the Magiſtrates ,, and 
conſequently :difpoles the Voices , not 
naly of the Nobles , but alfo of Two 
Fow:s, whereas thereare in-all/but Six, 
that ſend their Deputies to the States, 
and make up tha. Soveraignty of the 
Province. 

In Utrecht, befides the Deputies ofthe 
Nobles, and Towns, Eight Delegates 
of ' the Clergy have Seffion, and make a 
third Member 1n the States of che Pro- 
vince. Theſe are elefted out of the four 
great Chaptersof the Town, the Prefer- 
ments and Revenues whereof, ( though 
anciently Eccleliaftical)yet arenow poſ- 
ſefſed by Lay-perſons, who are molt of 
them Gentlemen of the Province. 

The Government of the Province 
of Friezland is wholly different from 
that of the Four Provinces already 
mentioned; And is compoſed of Four 
Members, which are called, The quar- 
ter of Ofergo, conſiſting of Eleven 
Baillages 3 Of Weftergo, conſiſting of 
Nine ; and of Sevearo/den, conſiſting of 
F tg f tee ws f 1 Tea. 
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Ten. Each Baillage comprehends a cer: 
tain number of Villages, Ten; Twelve. 
Fifteen, or' Twenty, according to their 
ſeveral extents. The Fourth Member 
conſiſts of the Towns ot the Province, 
which are Eleven in number. Thele 
Four 'Members haveeach of them right 
of ſending their Deputies to the States, 
that is, Two choſen out of every Bail+ 
lage, and Two out of every Town, And 
theſe repreſent the Soveraignty of the 
Province, and deliberate and conclude 
of all Aﬀairs, of what importance ſo- 
ever, without any recourſe to thoſe 
who depured: them, or obligation to 
know their intentions, which the De- 
puties of: all the former Provinces are 
ftriftly bound to, and either muſt fol- 
low the Inſtruftions they bring with 
them to the Aſſembly, or know the 
reſolution of their Principals before 
they conclude of any new Afﬀair, that 
ariſes. 

In the other Provinces, the Nobles 
of the Towns chuſe the Deputies which 
compoſe the States, but in Friezland 
the Conſtitution is of quite another 
ſort. For every Baillage, which is com- 
poſed of a certain extent of Country, 


and number of Villages, ( as has been 
ſaid 
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faid ) is Governed by a Bailly, whom 
in their Language they call Greetman, 
and this Officer Governs his Circuir 
with the aſſiſtance of a.certain number 
of perſons, who are called his Aﬀeſ- 
ſors, who, together, judge of all Civil 
Cauſes, -in the firſt inſtance, but with 
appeal to the Court of Juſtice of the 
Province. When the States are con- 
voked, every Bailly aſſembles together 
all the perſons of what quality foever, 
who poſſeſs a certain quantity of Land 
within his diſtrict, and theſe Men, by 
molt voices, name the Two Deputies 
which each Baillage ſends to the Aſſem- 
bly of the States. 

This Aſſembly, as it repreſents the 
Soveraignty of the Province; fo it 
diſpoſes of all vacant charges, chufes 
the Nine Deputies, who compole that 

rmanent Colledge,which is the Coun- 
Cil of State of the Province; And like- 
wiſe T wel ve Counſellors, ( that is, Three 
for every Quarter) who compole the 
Court of ]uttice ot the Province, and 
Judge of all Civil Cauſes in the laſtre- 
ſort, but of all Criminal from the firſt 
inſtagce. There being no other Cri: 
minal JurifdiEtion,but this only through 
the Province; Whereas, in the other 
Pro- 
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Provinces , there is no Town which 
has it nat within itſelf 3 And ſeve. 
ral, both Lords, and Villages, have the 
High and Low Juſtice belonging to 
them. 
| In the Province of Groninove which 
is upon [the ſame Tra&t of Land, the 
Elections of the Deputies out of the 
Country are made as in Fr'ez/and, by 
perſons poſſeſt of ſet proportions of 
Land; But in Overyſſe/, All Nobles 
who are qualify'd by having Seigneu- 
rial Lands make a part of the States. 
Theſe three Provinces, with Weſt. 
phalia, and all thoſe Countries between 
the Wezer, the Tſel, and the Khyze, 
were the Seat of the ancient Friſons, 
who, under the name of Saxons, ( gi- 
ven them from the weapon they wore, 
made like a Sithe, with the edge out- 


wards, and called in their Language 


Seaxes) were the fierce Conquerors of 
our Britiſh Iſland, being called in upon 
the deſertion of the Roman Forces, 
and the cruel incurſions of the P;&s 
againlt a People, whole long Wars, at 
firſt with the Romans, and afterwards 
Servitude under them, had exhauſted 
all thebraveſt Blood of their Nation, 
either in their own, or their Maſters, 
| luc- 
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ſucceeding quarrels; and deprefed the 
Hearts and Courages of the teſt. 

The Biſhop of Munſter, whoſe Ter- 
ritories lye in rhis Trad of Land, gave 
me the firſt certain evidences of thoſe 
being. the Seats of our ancient Saxons, 
which have fince been confirmed to 
me by many things I have obſerved in 
reading the Stories of thoſe times, and 
by what has been affirmed to me upon 
enquiry of the Friezons old Language, 
having till ſo great affinity with our 
old Eng 1i{þ, as to appear eafily to have 
been the ſamez moſt of their words 
{ill retaining the ſame ſignification and 
ſound; very different from the Lan- 
guage of the Hollanders. This is the 
moſt remarkable in a little Town cal- 
led Malcuers, upon the Zpdder Sea, in 
Friezland, which is ſtill built after the 
faſhion of the old Germas Villages, de- 
ſcribed by Tacitss; without any uſe 
or obſervation of Lines or Angles ; but 


'as if every Man had built in a common 


Field, juft where he had:a mind, fo 
as a ſtranger, when he goes in, muſt 


have a Guide to find the way out as , 


ain. 
Upon theſe Informations , and Re- 
marques 
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marques, and "the particular account 
afterwards given me of the Conſtitu- 
-tions of the Province of Frie4land, 10 
different. from the orhers; I began to 
make refleftions upon them, as the like- 
lieft Originals of many ancient Conſtt- 
tutions among us, of which, no others 
can be fonnd, and which may ſeem to 

have been-introduced by :the Sexoxs 
here, and ' by” their long and abſolute 
pms of that part of the Ifle, cal- 
ed Exngland, to have been to planted 
and rooted among us, as to have was 
ded ſafe, in a great meaſore, through 
the ſucceeding: inundations and con- 
of the Daniſh and Norman Na- 
tions. And,perhaps, theremay be much 
matter found for the curious remarks 
of ſome diligent,and ftudious Antiqua! 
ries, in the compariſons ' of the Bail?, 
an:Greetmes among the 'Friſons, with 
our Sheriffe: Of their Aſſefors, with 
our Jaſtices of Peace Of their Judg» 
ing Civil Canfes in their diſtrift, upon 
the firſt reſort, but nor withour appeal, 
wath the courſe. of our Quarter-Seſh- 
ens2Of their 'chict Judicature, being 
compoſed of Counſellors, of four ſe- 
veral Quarters, with our four Cireuits : 
Of theſe being the common Criminal 
Judica- 
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Judicature of the Country : -Of the 
Compdlition'of their-States, with our 
Parliament, at leaft, our Houſe of Com- 
mons : In the-particulars of” Two De- 
puties, being choſen from each Town, 
as with us, and two from each Baillage, 
as from each County here; And theſe 
laſt by Voices of all perſons, poſſeſt of 
a certain quantity of Land ; And ath 
Meeting aſſembled by the Greermen to 
that purpoſe 3 And theſe Deputies ha- 


=. power to reſolye of all matters 


without reſort to thoſe that chole them, 
or knowledge of their intentions, which 
are all circumſtances agreeing with our 
Conſticutions, but abſolutely differing 
from thoſe of the other Provinces in 
the United States, and from the com- 
polition, I think, of the States, either 
now, or formerly, uſed in the other 
Nations of Europe. 

To this Original, I ſuppoſe, we like- 
wile owe what I have often wondred 


at, that in Enz/and we neither ſee, 


nor find upon record, any Lord , or 
Lordſhip, that pretends to have the 


exerciſe of Judicature belong to it ,. 


either that which is called High, or 
Low, Juſtice, which ſeems to be a Badge 
of ſome ancient Soveraigntv, Though 
we 


24} | 
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we fee them very frequent among our 
Neighbours, both under more arbitray 
ry Monarchies , and under the molt - 
free and popular States. | 
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OL LAND, Zealand, Fhiez- 
land and Grotinguen, ate {ea ted 
upan the Sea, and 'tnake the Strength 
and Greatneſs of this'Srate : The other 
three, with. the Fogoered Towns in 
Brabant, Flandert; a bd "Cleve þ fake 
only the' Outwotks or 'Frontlers, fer-' 
ving chiefly for'Sifety'and Defence of 
theſe: No Man can'te the ſtrange 
ard mighty (RUS, that tnay have 
been made in the Fare ahd Bounds of 
Maritime Countries ;*'at'pne time or 
other, by furious Innndations, 'upon the 
unuſual concurrente_of ' Land-Floods, 
Winds, and Tidesz And therefore no 
Man knows, whether the Province of 
Holland may not have been, in foms 
palt Ages, all Wood, and tough une- 
qual Ground , as ſome old Traditiogs 
g0 ; And-tevell'd to what we ſee, by 
the Seas breaking in, and continuing* 
long, upon the Land ; ſince, recove! 
by its receſs, and with the help of In- ” 
duſtry. For it is evident, that the Sea - 
tor ſome ſpace of years, advances con- 
| L tinually 
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tiaually -_ one Coaſt, retiring from 
the—oppolite-3 -and in another Age, 
quite changes this:courſe, yielding up 
what it had ſeized, and ſeizing what 
it had yielded up, without any reaſon 
to be given of fuch- contrary (motions 
But, I ſuppoſe, this great change was 
made in Hol/azd, when the Sea” firſt 
pain wp 2: fron, the Continent, 
reaking thrqugh a. neck of Land be- 
tween Dover and Calais ; Which may 


be a Tale, but I am fure-zs. no Re- 


cord. .. It. is certain, on. the, contrary, 
that Sixteen hundred years ago, there 
was .no uſual Mention or. Memory of 
any ſuch Changes; 'and; that the face 
of. all theſe Coaſts, and nature. of the 
Soul, , eſpecially , that of Holland:, was 
much as it is now, allowing only the 
Improvements of Riches, Time, and In- 
duſtry,; which: appears by the deſcrip- 
Rhenus a tion made in T acitys, both of the hmits 
—_ of. the Iſle of Brava, and. the, nature 
«zri Bar. Of phe Soil, as well as. the Climate, with 
v1 velue in the; very Names, and courſe of+ Rivers, 
05 am- OX aft bf} A. IP =>: 
nes divi- fill TEmainINg. - 1 T7 a” 
ditur, ad Gallicam ripam latior, (9 placidior verſa cegnomento. L's. 
halem accole dicamt, mox id quoque vocabulum mutas Meſa flumine, 
ejuſq; immenſs ore eundem in Otteanum ffunditur. © = * 
Cum interim flexu Aurumns &5 &ebre unbribus ſuperfuſus ama 
paleſtrem Tree, Infolanyin facih Str PENG »-; Tis 
by. | | is 
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'Tis likely, the Changes,arrived ſince 
that Age in theſe Countries, may have 
been: made by. ſtoppages grown 1A 
time} with the rolling of Sands' upon 
the mouths of” tlitee | great Rivers, 
whichdifimboguedinto the Sea through 
the Coaſts of theft Provinces ; That 19, 
thee Rbrme, the Moſe , and the 'Sch+l4 
The !:ancient (Rhine divided, Where 
Skencksonce now ftands,. into rwo Rt 
vers.) of which, one kept the'name, 
till, running near” Leyde», it fell int6 
the!Sed -at Carwith ; where are ſtil 
ſeen, at low 'Tides,' the Foundations of 
an- ancient Roman” Caſtle that eom- 
manded the mouth of.this River? But 
this rs: wholly ſtopt uþsthough # great 
Canal. ſtill preſetves the Name'of-the 
Old Rhine. The Moſe, running- by 
Dort and Rotrerdam, fell; as it now 
does, '1ato the Sca'at the Briet, -with 
mighty iſſues of Water 3 But the Sands, 
gather'd for three of four Leagues upon 
this Coaſt, make the Haven extreme 
dangerous, without great $kill of -Pt- 
lots, and uſe of Pilot-boats, thateome 
out:with every Tide, to welcome and , 
ſecure the Ships bound for that Rrver 5 
And' it is probable, that theſe Sands, 
having obſtrufted the free conrle of 
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the) River has at times cauſed or en- 
creaſed thoſe Inundations, out of which 
{o many Iſlands have been recovered, 
and of ' which, that' part of tne Coup- 
try. is 10 much compoled. -: 
'. The Sche/d ſeems. to have had: its 
iſſue by  Walcheren in_Zra/and, which 
was an. Iſland. in the mouth. of: that 
River, till the Inundations of that; and 
the Mo/e, : ſeem to have been. joyned 
together; - by ſome great Helps, or: Ir- 
ruptions of the Sea-, by which, the 
whole - Country ; was: overwhelmed, 
which now makesthar Inland-Sea, that 
ſerves for a commen-paſlage- between 
Holland, Zealand, Flapders, and Brabant; 
The Sea,for ſome Leagues fromi Zee/ana, 
lyes; generally upon ſuch Banks of 
Sand,,as it does upon'the mouth of the 
Maze, though ſeparated: by ſomething 
better Channels than are found io the 
other, POELNY 
That which-;ſeems Jikelieſt to: have 
been/-the occafion of ſtopping -up 
wholly one of theſe Rivers ,.''and ob- 
ſtruQing the others, Is the courſe of 
Weſtesly Winds, (which drive upon 
this Shore) being ſo much moreconttant 
and violent than'the Eaſt : For, taking 
the Seaſons, and Years, one with ano- 
ther, 
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ther,'I'ſuppoſe, there will be obſerved 
three parts of Welterly for gne of Ea- 
ſterly Winds; Befides, that ' theſe gene- 


rally attend the calm Froſts and fair, 


weatherz and the other, the ſtormy, 
and foul. And I have had occaſion 
to: make. experiment of rhe Sands ri- 
ling and ſinking before a Haven , by 
two Fits of theſe contrary Winds, a» 
bove four Foor. This, ] preſume, is Jike- 
wile the natural reaſon of ſo many 
deep and commodious Havens found 
upon all the Exgliſh fide of the Channel, 
and ſo few, ( or indeed none ) upon the 
Frenchand Dutch: An advantage ſcem- 
ing to be given us by Nature, and ne- 
yer to be equall'd by any Art, or Ex- 
pence, of our Neighbours, 

I remember: no mention in ancient 
Authors of that, which is now call'd 
the Zrader-Sea; Which makes me 
imagine, That may have been form'd 
likewiſe by ſome great Inundation, 
breaking in between the T:f-l-![lands, 
and others, that lye ſtill in a ling con» 
tiguous, and like the broken remain- 
ders of a continued Coaſt. This ſeems 
more probable,from the great ſhallows 


veſs of that Sea, and flatneſs of the * 


Sands, upon the whole extent of it 5 
L 3 From 
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From 'the violent- rage of the Waters 
breaking in that way, which threaten 
the parts of North-HoBand about Me- 
denblick and Enchaſen,--and brave it 0+ 
ver the higheſt and- Rtrongelt Digues 
of the Province, uponievery High T xde, 
and Srormat Norch-weſt. As likewiſe 
from the Names of Eaſt and Weſt- 
Friezland, which ſhould have | been 
one Continent, till divided by this Sex: 
For, in the time of Tacitus, no other 
diſtintion was known, but that of 
... . Greater or Leffer Friſons, and 
A fronte Friſtt exct- ly fi h (7 , 
piunt Majeribus Mi. (Nat Onty rom the meature of 
woribyſque Priſits vo- their numbers, or forcesz and 
cabulun', ex mod though they were ſaid to have 
virium utregue Nee 

iow 5 uſque ad Ocea. great Lakes among them, yer 
num Rheno pretex- that Word 'ſeems to- import 
wntur * ambiuntg; k ': freſh 

ammenſos inſuper la. C ey were of ire Water, 
£5. Tacit. deMor. Which is made -yet plainer by 
Ee. the' Word. * Ambiunt , that 


ſhews thoſe Lakes to have been inha- 


bired round by thefe Nations; From - 


all this I ſhould gueſs, that the more 
Inland part of the Zyddtr Sea , was 
one of the | akes there mention'd, be- 
tween which and the T:f}# and Vie 
Iiands,there lay anciently a great Traft 
of Land, (where the Sands are ſtill fo 
jhallow, and {o continued, as. ſeems to 
| make 
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make'itzevident:)-Burſince covered'by 
ſome great irruptions* of Waters, that 
joyned thoſe of the Sea, and the Lake 
together,''and thereby made that great 
Bay, now: called the 'Zudaer Seay by fa- 
vour whereof, the'Town of Amſterdam 
has grown'-to be the moſt frequented 
Haven of the World. , 
Whatever it was, whether Nature or 
Accident,' and upon what occaſion foes 
ver it arrived, 'The Soil -of the whole 
Province of Holland is'generally flat, 
like the Sea in a calm, and looks as if 
after a long contention between Land 
and Water, which Itſhould belong to, 
It had at length been divided between 
them : For to conſider the great R1- 
vers, atid'the ſtrange number of. Ca- 
nals that arc found in this Province, 
and do not only lead to 'every great 
Town; but almoſt to every Village, 
and every Farm-Houlſe in the Coun- 


try; And the infioity- of Sails that 


are ſcent every where-courſing up and 
down upon them-; One would 'ima- 
gine the Water to have ſhar'd with 
the Land; and the People that live.1n 
Boats, to hold fome proportion with, 
thoſe that live in Houſes. And this 1s one 
great adyantage towards Trade, which 
| L 2 9 
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1s natural to the Scituation, and-not -tq 
be. attained in any 'Country,, .-where 
there is not the ſame level and. ſfoft- 
neſs-of Soil, which makes, the cutting 
of Canals ſo eafie-work, as to be at- 
CE. almoſt. by every private Manz 
And; one. Horſe jhall draw. .in-a. Boat 
more than fifty can do by Cart,whereas 
Carriage makes- a- great part, of the 

rice; in all heavy Commodities: And 

y. this caſie way-of Ireveliog. an in- 
duſtrious Man loſes no time from his 
Buſineſs, for he Writes, or Eats, or 
Sleeps; while: he goes; whereas - the 
Time of Labauring or induſtrious Men, 


is the greateſt Native Commodity & - 


any Country.; - F | 
- There is, beſides, one-very. great 
Lake of freſh Water ſtill remaining in 
the midſt of this Province, by the-name 
of Harlem Macr, which might, as they 
ſay, be eafily drained, and would there- 
by make: a, mighty addition of Land 
to a Country, where nothing is more 
wanted ; and receive a great quantity 
of People, in- which they abound, and 
who'make their Greatneſs and Riches. 
Much. Diſcourſe there has 'been about 
ſuchan Atttempt,- but the City of Leys 
aen. having no gther way of refreſhy 
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ing their Town,. or ax the wa- 
ter of their Canals, but from - this, 


Maer, will never conſent to it. On 


the other ſide, Amſterdam will ever 
oppole the opening and cleanſing of 
the:old Channel of the Rhixe , which; 
they ſay, might eaſily be compaſled, 
and by. which, the Town of Leyden 
would grow. Maritime, and ſhare a 
rent part of the Trade now engroſ- 
ed by Amſterdam. There is in North- 
Holland an Eſſay already made, at the 
pombutey of draining theſe great 

kes, by one, of about two Leagues 
broad, having 'been made firm Land, 
within theſe Forry years ; This makes 
that part of the Country called the 
Bemfter , being now the richeſt Soil of 
the Province, lying upon a dead flat, 
divided with Canals, and the ways 
through it diſtinguiſht with ranges of 
Trees, which make the leatiaced 
Summer-Landſchip of any Country I 
have ſeen, of that ſort. | 

. Another advantage of their Scitua- 
tion of Trade, is made by thoſe Two 
great Rivers of the Rhyne and Moſe, 
reaching up, and Navigable, ſo mighty 


a length, into ſo rich and x pren] 


Lower 
Germany, 


Countries of the Higher an 
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Germany 3 which as it brings down all 
the Commodities from thoſe parts td- 
the Magazines in Holand, that vent 
them by their Shipping into all parts 
of the World, where rhe Market calls 
for them ſo,with ſomething more'La- 
bour and Time, it returns all the Mer- 
chandizes of other parts, into thoſe 
Countries, that are ſeated upon theſe 
Streams. For their commodtrous Scat, as 
to the Trade of the Srreights, or Bal- 
tique, or any parts of the Ocean, I ſee 
no advantage they have of molt parts 
of England; and they muſt certainly 
yield ro many we poſſeſs, if we had 
other 'equal- circumſtances to value 
them. 

The- lowneſs and flatneſs of their 
Lands, makes in a great meaſure the 
richneſs of their Soil , that 1s exfily 
overflowed every Winter, ſo as the 
whole | Country, at that ſeaſon, ſeems 
tolye ynder Water, which,in Spring, is 
driven out again by Mills.: - But that 
which mends the Earth; ſpvils the Air, 
which would” be all Fog and Miſt, if 
it were not clear'd by the ſharpneſs of 
their Frofts; -which never fail with eve- 
ry Eaſt Wind for about four Months 
of the year, and arc much hercer than 

in 
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in the ſame Latitude with us, becauſe 
that Wind comes to them overa migh 
length of dry Continent; but is moiſt» 
ned by the Vapours, or ſoftned by the 
warmth of the Seas motion, before it 
reaches us. | 

And this 1s the greateſt diſadvantage 


of Trade they receive from their Si- 


ruation, though neceſſary to their 
Health ; becauſe many times their Ha- 
vens are all ſhut up for two or three 
Months with Ice, when ours are open 
and free. 

The fierce ſharpneſs of theſe Winds 
makes the changes of their” Weather 
and Seaſons more violent and ſurpri- 
ſing,. than in any place I know; fo as 
a warm faint Air turns in a night ro 
a ſharp Froſt, with the Wind coming 
into the North-Eaſt ; And the contrary 
with. another change of Wind. The 
Spring is much ſhorter, and leſsagree- 
able, than with us, the Winter much 
colder, and ſome parts of the Summer 
much hotter ; and I have known more 
than once, the violence of one give 
way to that of the other, like the cold 


Fir of an Ague co the hot, without any | 


good temper between. 
The flatacſs of their Land expoſes 
iT 
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it;to-the danger of the Seca, and- for- 
ces:them to infinite Charge, in the con- 
tinual Fences and Repairs of their Banks 
to oppole it ; Which employ yearly 
more Men, than all the Corn of the 
Province of Hoſand could maintain, 
(as: one ' of their chief ' Miniſters has 
told me.) They have lately found the 
commoa Sea-weed to be the: beſt Ma- 
terial for theſe Digues, which - faſtens 
with a thin mixture of Earth; yields 
a-little.-to the force. of the Sea, and 
returns when the Waves give back; 
Whether, they are thereby the- ſafer 
againſt Water, as, they ſay, Houſes that 
ſhake are againſt Wind z or whether, 
as pious Naturaliſts obſerve, all things 
carry about them that which ſerves 
for a Remedy againſt the miſchiefs they 
do in the World. 

The extreme moiſture of the Air, I 
take to be-the occaſion of the great 
neatneſs- in their Houſes, and | a6 
lineſs in their Tawns. For withour 
the help of thoſe Cuſtoms, their 
Country would not be habitable by 
ſuch crowds of People, but the Air 
would corrupt upon every hot ſeaſon, 
and expoſe the Inhabitants ro general 
and infeftious Diſeaſes ; Which they 
| hardiy 
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hardly eſcape three Summers together, 
eſpecially about Leyden, where the Wa- 
ters are not ſo ealily renewed, and for 
this reaſon, I ſuppole, it is, that Leyden 
is found to be the” neateſt and cleanlieſt 
kept, of all their Towns. J.. -,, 

The fame moiſture of Air makes all 
Metals apt to ruſt, and Wood to 
mould ; which forces-chem,by-contigu- 
al pains of rubbing 'and foruving, the 
ſeek a Prevention, or Cure : Thismakes 
the brightneſsand cleanneſs that (ems 
affefed in their Houſes, and is call'd na- 
tural to them, by people who think ng 
further. © So the-deepneſs of their'Soil;} 
and wetneſs of Seaſons, which would 
render it unpaſſable, forces therw; not 
enly to exaCtneſs of Paving in their 
Streets; but to the expence 6f {6'long 
Cawlics between many of their Towns, 
and in their High-ways. Asindeed;moſt 
National Cuſtoms are the Effe&tof fore 
unſeen;-6r unobſerved, natural Cauſes, 
or | Neceſlities. « (1 12447 
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CHAP. IV. 
Of” their People and Diſpoſitions. 


H.E People of Holland, may be 
divided iato theſe ſeveral Clalles: 
he: Clowns or; Boors, (as they call 
them;)-.who cultivate. the Land. ;The 
Mariners or Schippers, who ſupply 
their:Ships,and Inland.Boats. The Mer- 
chants,or Traders, who fill their Towns. 
The. Renteeners, of Men, that . live in 
all- their, chief Cities upon the Rents 
or Ietereſt of Eſtates formerly. acqui- 
red in. their Families; Andthe Gentle- 
men, and Officers of- their Armies. 
"The firſt are a race, of People diligent 
rather than laborjous; dull and flow 
of 'Underſtanding,, and ſo got- dealt 
with by haſty words, but manag ea- 
fily by foft and fair; and yielding to 
plain Reaſon, if you give them time 
to underſtand it. In the Country 
and Villages, not too near the great 
Towns, they ſeem plain and honeſt, 
and.content with their own; ſo that 


if 
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if, in bounty, you give them a.Shilling 
for what 1s worth: but a Groat , they 
will take , the current price, and give 
you the reſt again; if you bid them 
take... it, . they know. .not what you 
mean; and-ſometimes ask, if you are a 
Fool. They know no other Good , 
but .the ſupply of what Nature re- 
quires, and the. common. increaſe of 
Wealth. , They feed moſt upon Herbs, 
Roots, and Milks 3, and by that means, 
[ ſuppoſe, neither. their Strength, nor 
Vigor, ſeems an{werable to. the Size, or 
Bulk, of their Bodies. 

The Mariners area plain, but much 
rougher, People; whether from the E- 
lement they Jive in , or from. their 
Food, which 1s enerally Fiſh ,. and 
Corn, and heartier than that, of the 
Boors. They are Surly, and, Itl-man-, 
ner'd, which is Ea & for Pride ; 
but, I believe, is learnt, as all;Manners 
are, by the conyerſationwe uſe. Now 
theirs lying only among ongangrher, or 
with. Winds. and Waves, which, are. 
not mov'd or wrought upon. by any 
Language, or Obſcrvance;. or ;to be 
dealt with, but by Pains, and;by Pa» * 
tiences Theſe are all the Qualities 
their Mariners have learnt 3 them Car 
our 
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Jour is Paffve rather than A@zve ; ant 
their Language is little more, © than 
what is of neceſſary uſe to their Bu 
ſineſs. _ "5 | | 
The Merchants and ' Trades-men, 
both the greater and- Mechanick, li- 
ving in Towns that. are of ptear re- 
ſort, both by Strangers and Paſſengers 
of their own, are 'more Merturidl,, 
(Wit being ſharpned' by Commerce 
and Converſation of Cities,) though 
they are not very inventive, which is 
the gift of warmer Heads ; yer arethey 
great in imitation ,' and ſo far, many 
times, as goes beyond- the Originals : 
Of x wo, and conſtant Ap- 
plication. to the Ends they propoſe 
and perſue., They make ufe of their, 
Skill, and'rheir' Wit, to' take advan- 
tage of * other Mens - Ignorance and 
Folly, they deal with: Are great Ex- 
atters, where the Law is in their own 
Hands.,” In ether Points, where they 
deal with Men that 'underſtand” like” 
themſelyes; and art under'the.reach of 
Juſtice and Laws, they are the plain-; 
eſt and. beſt dealers in the World; 
Which ſeems not © to grow fo mtich 
from a 'Principle of Conſcience, ot 
Morality, as from a Cuftora or Habit 
intro: 
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introduced by the neceſliry of Trade 
among them, which depends as much 


'upon Common-Honelty, as War does 


upon Diſcipline ; and without which, 
all would break up, Merchants would 
turn Pedlars, and Soldiers Thieves, 
Thoſe Families which I've upon 
their Patriwonial Eſtates in all the 
great Cities, are a People ditterently 
bred and manner'd irom the Traders, 
though like them in the modeſty of 
Garb and Habit, and the Parlimony 
of living. Their Youth are generally 
bred up at Schools, and at the Uni- 
verſities of. Leyden or Urretcht, in the 
common (tudies of Human Learning, 
but chiefly of the Civil Law, which 
is that of their Country, at leaſt as 
far as it is ſo in France and Spain. 
(For, as much as I underſtand of 
thoſe Countrys, no Decitions or De» 
crees of the Civil Law, nor- Conſti- 
tutions of the Roman Emperors, have 
the force or current of Law among 
them, as 1s commonly believed, bur 
baly -the torce of Reatons when al- 
ledged before their Courts of Judica- 
ture, as far as the Authority oft Men 
eſteetned wile,” paſſes ſor Realon : Bur 
the ancicar Cultoms of thoſe {val 
M Coun- 
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Countrys, and the Ordonnances of their 
Kings and Princes, conſented to by the 
Eſtates, or in France verified by Parli- 
aments, have only the ſtrength and 
Authority of Law among them.) 

Where theſe Families are rich, their 
Youths, after the courſe of their ſtu. 
dies at home, travel for ſome years, as 
the Sons of our Gentry uſe to do 3 but 
their Journeys are chiefly into England 
and France, not much into 1taly, el. 
domer into Spain, nor often into the 
more Northern Countrys, unleſs in 
company or train of their publick 
Miniſters. The chief end of their 
Breeding, 1s, to make them fit' for the 
ſervice of their Country in the Magi- 
{iracy of their Towns, their Provin- 
ces, and their State. And of theſe kind 
of Men are the Civil Officers of this 
Government generally compoled, be. 
ing deſcended of Families, who have 
many times been conſtantly in the Ma» 
giſtracy of their Native Towns for 
many Years, and ſome for ſeveral 
Ages. 

Such were moſt or all of the chief 
Miniſters, and the perſons that compo- 
ſed their chief Councils, in the time 
of my reſidence among them, and 4s 

en 
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Men.of mean vr Mechanick Trades, 2s it 
js commonly rectived amongz Foreign- 
ers, and makes the Tubject of Comical 
Jeſts upon | their Governmenr;/ This 
does not excludes many Merchatits, oft 
Traders in grols,: from being often ſeen 
in the Offices of thejr Citics, and 
ſometimes depurg@ to their. States; Not 
ſeveral of their States, from turnin 
their Stocks in the management of 
ſome very beneficial Trade by Ser- 
yvants, and. Houſes maintained to that 
purpoſe. :. But the generality of the 
States and Magiſtrates are of the other 
ſort ; Their Eſtates conſiſting in ths 
Penſions of their Publick Charges, in 
the Rents of Lands, or Intereſt of 
Money upon the Canrores, or in Attions 
of the Exft-Indy Company, or in Shares 
upon the Adventures of great Trading- 
Merchaats.. 0 


' Nor do theſe Families, habituated as 


it were to. the Magiſtracy of theit 
Towns and. Provinces, uſually arrive 
at great or exceſſive Riches ; The $a- 
laries of Publick Employments and 


Intereſt being low, but the Revenue of 


Lands being yet very muth lower, 
and ſeldom — the profir of Two 
mn the Hundred, They cbatent them- 
ſelves 
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ſolves with the honour of being uſeful 
to the Publick, with the' eſteem of 
their Cities or their Country, and 
with the eaſe of their Fortunes ; which 
ſeldom fails, by the frugality of their 
living, (grown univerſal by being ( 
ſuppoſe) at firſt neceſſary, but ſince ho- 
nourable, among them. 

The mighty growth and exceſs of 
Riches is ſeen among the Mexchantsand 
Traders, whoſe application lyes whol- 
ly that way, and who are the better 
content to: have fo little ſhare in the 
Government, deſiring only ſecurity in 
what they poſſeſs; Troubled with no 
cares but thoſe of their Fortunes, and 
the management of their Trades, and 
turning the reſt of their time and 
thought to the divertiſement of their 
lives. Yer theſe,when they attain great 
wealth, chuſe to breed up their Sons in 


the way, and Marry their Daughters 


into the Familes of thoſe others moſt ge- 
nerally credited intheir Towns,and ver- 
ſed in their Magiſtracies ; And thereby 
introduce their Families into the way of 
Government and Honour, which conſiſts 
not here in Titles, but in Publick Ems 
ployments. 

The next Rank among them, ous 
0 
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oftheir Gentlemen or Nobles, who,in the 
Province of Ho#2n4, (to which I chiefly 
confine theſe Obſervations,) are very 
few, moſt of the Families having been 
extinguiſhed in the long Wars with 
Spain. But thoſe: that remain; are in 
a_ manner all employ:d in the Military 
or Civil Charges of the Province or 
State. Theſe arc, in their Cuſtoms, and 
Manners, and'way of living; a- good 
deal difterent from the reſt of the Pe» 
ple ; and having: been bred-much a- 
broad, rather aftect the Garb of their 
Neighbour-Courts, than the' Popular 
Air of their own Country. They vas» 
lue themſelves more upon thejzr No- 
bility, than Men do in other. Coun-« 
trys, where *tis more common ; and 
would think themſelves utterly diſho- 
noured by the Marriage of one that 
were not of their Rank, though it 
were to make up the broken Fortune 
of a Noble Family, by the Wealth of 
a Plebean. They ftrive to imitate the 
French in their b—_ their Cloathes, 
their way of Talk, of Eating, of Gal- 


lantry or Debauchery ; Andare, in my | 


mind, ſomething worſe than they would 
be, by aJeCting to be better than they 
need; making. ſometimes butill Copies, 
M 3 whereas 
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whetgas they might be good Origi- 
pals, by refining or improving 'the 
Cultams and Virtues proper to theix 
own Country and Climate. They are 
otherwiſe an Honeſt, * Well-natur'd, 
Friendly;and Gentlemanly fort of. Men, 
and 'acquit: themſelves generally with 
Honaur-and Merit, where their Coun. 
try employs them. 

The. Officers of their Armies live 
after the Cuſtoms and Faſhions of the 
Gentlemen-; 'And fo do many Sons of | ;; 
the rich 'Merchants, who, returning 
from travel abroad, have more deſigns 
upon their own 'pleaſure, and the va | 4 
nity- of appearing, than upon the Ser. 
vice of their Countryz Or, if they et 
pretend to-enter into that, it 1s rather le 
by the Army than-the Srate. 'Andall | 1 
theſe are generally deſirous to fee a | FT 
Court. iti their Country, that 'they 
may value themfclves at home, by the | ,; 
Qualiczesthey havelearat abroad ;'and | 1, 
make a' Figure, which agrees better 
with their own Humour, aad the man- ye 
ner of Courts, than with the -Cultoms | {7+ 
and Orders, that prevail in more Po. | «£ 

ular Gavernments. | 

- Theſe are ſome Cuſtoms, or Diſpo» 

fitions, that ſeem to run pony 
3 ,S, throug 
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through all theſe Degrees of Men a- 
mong them 3 As great Frugality, and 
order, in their Expences. Their com- 
mon Riches lye in every Man's having 
more than he ſpends; or, to fay it 
more progeny; In every man's ſpend- 
ing leſs than he has coming in, be that 
what 1t will: Nor does 1t enter into 
Men's heads m—__ them, That the com- 
mon port or courſe of Expence ſhould 
equal the Revenue ; and whea this hap- 
pens,they think at leaſt they have liy'd 
that year to no purpole ; And the 
train of it diſcredits a Man among 
them, as much as any vitious or pro- 
digal Extravagance does in other Coun- 
trys. This enables every Man to bear 
their extream Taxes, and makes them 
leſs ſenſible than they would be in 0- 
ther places: For he that lives upoa 
Two parts in Five of what he has 
coming in, it he pays Two more ta 
the State, he does bur part with what 
he ſhould have laid up, and had no 
preſent uſe for ; Whereas,he that ſpends 
yearly what he receives, if he pays but 
the Fiftieth part to the Publick, it goes 
from him like that which was neceſſary 
to buy Bread or Clothes for himſelf or 
his Family. 
| M 4 This 
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This makes the beauty and ſtrength 
of their Towns, the commodiouſneſs 
of travelling in their Country by 
their Canals, Bridges, and Cawleys; 
the pleaſantneſs of their Walks, and 
their Grafts in and near all their Ci- 
ties; And in ſhort, the Beauty, Con- 
venience, and ſometimes Magnificence, 
of their Publique Works, to-which eve- 
ry Man pays as willingly, and takes as 
much pleaſure and vanity in them, as 
thoſe of other Countrys do in the 
ſame circumitances, among the Poſlel- 
ſions of their Families, or private In- 
heriftance. What they can ſpare, bes 
ſides the neceſſary expence of their 
Domeſtick, the Publick Payments, 
and the common courſe of till ens 
creaſing their Stock, is laid out in the 
Fabrick, Adornment, or Furniture of 
their Houſes: Things not ſo tranſitory, 
or ſo prejudicial to Health, and to Bu- 
neſs, as the conſtant Exceſſes and 
Luxury of Tables 5 Nor perhaps alto» 
gether ſo vain as the extravagant Ex- 
pences of Clothes and Attendance; At 
leaſt, theſe end wholly ina Man's ſelf, 
and the ſatisfaCtion of his perſonal Hu- 
mour; whereas the other make not 
eniy the Riches of a Family, þut con- 
| tribuxe 
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tribute much towards th&/publick Beau- 
ty and Honour of a Country. 

The order 1n caſting up their Ex- 
pences is ſo great and general, that 
no Man offers at any Undertaking, 
which he is not prepared for, and Ma= 
ſter of his Delign, before he begins ; 
ſo as I have neither obſerved nor heard 
of- any Building publick or private, 
that has not been finiſhed in the time 
deſigned for it. So are their Canals, 
Cawſeys, and Bridges 3 fo was their 
way from the Hague to Skeveling, a 
Work that might” have become the 
old Romans, conſidering how ſoon it 
was diſpatcht. The Houleat the Hagne, 
built purpoſely for calting of Cannon, 
was finiſht in one Summer, during the 
heat of the firſt Engliſh War, and lookt 
rather like a deſign of Vanity in their 
Government, than Neceſlity or Uſe. 
The Stadthouſe of Amſterdam has been 
left purpoſely to time, without any 
limitation in the firſt Deſign, either of 
that, or of Expence ; both that the 
Diligence and the Genius of ſo many 


' ſuccee ding Magiſtrates ſhould be em- 
ploy'd in the collection of all things, - 


that could be eſteemed proper to en- 
creaſe the Beaury or Magnificence of 
that 
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that Structure ; And perhaps a little ts 
reprieve the experiment of a current 
Prediction, That the Trade of that City 
ſhould begin to fall the ſame year the 
Stadthouſe ſhould be finiſht, as it did at 
Antwerp. 

Charity ſeems to be very National 
among them, though it be regulated 
by Orders of the Country, and not 
uſually mov*d by the common Objetts 
of Compaſſion, But it is ſeen in the 
admirable Proviſions that are made out 
of it for all ſorts of Perſons that can 
want, or ought to be kept, in a Go- 
vernment. Argong the many and va- 
rious Hoſpitals, that are in every Man's 
curiolity and talk that travels their 
Country, I was afeCted with none 
more than that of the aged Sea-Men 
at Enchuſyen, which is contrived, fi- 
niſhed, and ordered, as if it were done 
with a kind intention of ſome well-na- 
tur'd Man, That thoſe, who had paſt 
their whole lives in the Hardſhips and 
Incommodities of the Sea, ſhould find 
a Retreat ſtor'd with all the Eaſes and 
Conveniences, that Old-age rs capable 
of feeling and enjoying And here [ 
met with the only rich Man, that Iever 
faw in my life: For one of thele old 
| S6a-Mcn 
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S$ea-Menentertaining me a good while 
with the plain Stories of his Fifty 
years Voyages and Adventures, while 
I was viewing their Hoſpital, and the 
Church adjoining ; I gave him at part- 
ing a plece of their Coin about the 
value of a Crown; He took it ſmi- 
ling, and offer'd it me again ; but 


when I refuſed it, he askt me, what he 


ſhould do with Money? for all that 
ever they wanted, was provided for 
them at their Houfe. 1 left him to 
overcome his Modefty as he could ; 
but a Servant coming after me, faw 
him give it to a little Girl that open'd 
the Church-door, as ſhe paſt by him 
Which made me refle& upon the fan- 
taſtick calculation of Riches and Po- 
verty that 15 current jn the World, by 
which a Man that wants 3 Million, 1s 
a Princez He that wants but a Groat, 
is a Beggar ; and this was a poor Man, 
that wanted nothing at all. 

' In general, All Appetites 2nd Paſſi- 


ons ſeem to run lower and covler 


here, than in other Countrys where I 
have converſt, Avarice may be exc:p- 
ted. And yet that ſhould not be iv 
violent, where it feeds only upon [n- 
duſtry and Parſimony, as where it 


breaks 
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breaks out into Fraud, Rapine, and 
Oppreſſion. Bur Quarrels are ſelcom 
ſeenamong them, uanleſs1a their Drink, 
Revenge rarely heard of, or Jealoulie 
known. Their Tempers are not alery 
enough for Joy, or any unuſual {trains 
of pleaſant Humour ; nor warm enough 
for Love. This is talkt of ſometimes 
among the younger Men, but as a 
thing they have heard of, rather than 
felt: and as a diſcourſe that becomes 
them, rather than afteCts them. I have 
known ſome among them, that perſo- 
nated Lovers well enough ; but none 
that, I ever thought were at heart in 
Love ; Nor any of the Women, that 
ſcem'd at all to care whether they were 
ſo or no. Whether it be,that they are 
ſuch lovers of their Liberty, as not to 
bear the ſervitude of a Miſtreſs, any 
more than that of a Maſter ; Or, that 
the dulneſs of their Air render them leſs 
ſulcepybleof more retined Paſſions 3 Or, 
that they ard diverted from it by the 
veneral intention every Man has upon 
his buſineſs, whatever it is ; (nothing 
being ſo mortal an Enemy of Love,that 
ſuffers no Rival, as any bent of thought 
another way.) 


The 
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The fame Cauſes may have had the 
fame EfteQs amiong their Married Wo- 
men, Who have the whole care and 
abſolute management of all their Do- 
meſtick ; And live with very gcne- 
ral good Fame; A certain ſort of 
Chaſtity being hereditary and habitual 
among them, as Probity among the 
Men. 

The ſame dulneſs of Air may dif- 
poſe them to that ſtrange affiduity and 
conſtant application of their Minds, 
with that perpetual Study and Labour 
upon any thing they delign and take 
in hand. This gives them patience to 
perſue the queſt of Riches by ſo long 
Voyages and Adventures to the Indies, 
and by ſo long Parſimony as that of 
their whole Lives. Nay, I have (for 
a more particular _ of this Dit- 
poſition among them,) known one Van 
that was'employ'd Four and Twenty 
years about the making and perfefting 
of a Globe, and another above Thirty 
about the inlaying of a Table. Nor 
does any Man know, how much may 
have been contributed towards the , 
Treat things in all kinds, both pub- 
Pk and private, that have bcen at- 
chieved amorg them by tliis one Hu- 
MOur 
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mour of never gjving over what they 
imagine may be brought to pals, not 
leaving one ſcent to. follow -another 
they meer with; Which, 1s the pro- 
perty of the lighter and more ingeni- 
ous Nations ; And the Humour of a 
Government being uſually the ſame 
with that of the perſons that compoſe 
it, not only in this, but in all other 
points ; ſo as, where Men that govern, 
are Wiſe, Good, Steddy and Juſt, the 
Government will appear ſo too ; and 
the contrary, where they are other- 
wiſe. | | 

The ſame Qualities ,in their Air 
may encline them to the Entertain- 
ments and Cuſtomsof Drinking, which 
are ſo much Jaid to their charge, and, 
for ought I know, may not only be 
neceſſary to their Health, (as they ge- 
nerally believe it,) but to the vigour 
and improvement of their Underſtand- 
ings, in the midſt of a thick foggy 
Air, and ſo much coldneſs of Temper 
and Complexion. For though the ule 
or exceſs of Drinking may deſtroy 
Men's Abilities who live in better Cli- 
mates, and are of warmer Conſtitu- 
rions; Wine to hot Brains being like 
Oyl to Fire, and making the Spirits,by 
£00 
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too much lightneſs, evaporate into 
ſmoak, and perfeCt aiery imaginations ; 
Or, by too much heat, rage into Fren- 
Zy , or at leaſt into, Humours and 
Thoughts, that have a great mixture 
of itz Yet on,the other fide; it may 
improve Men's Parts and Abilities of 
cold Complexions,and in dull Air ; "and 
may be neceſſary to thaw and move 
the frozen or unaCtive Spirits of the 
Brainz To rowſe ſleepy Thought, and 
refine groſſer Imaginations, and per- 
haps to animate rhe Spirits of the 
Heart, as well as enliven thoſe of the 
Brain: Therefore the old Germans 
ſeem'd to have ſome reaſon in their 
Cuſtom, not to execute any great Re- 
ſolutions which had not been twice 
debated, and agreed at two ſeveral 
Aſſemblies, one in an Afternoon, 
and rother in a Morning ; Becauſe, 
they thought, their Counſels mighr 
want Vigour when they were ſober, 
as well as Caution when they had 
drunk. 

Yet in Holland I have obſerved ve- 


ry few of their chicf Officers or Mini- 


ſters of State vitious in this kind ; Or, 
if they drunk much, *twas only at fer 
Feaſts, and rather to acquit themſelves, 


than 
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than of choice or inclination ; And for 
the Merchantsand Traders,with whom 
it is cuſtomary, They never'do it in 
a Morning , nor till they come from 
the Exchange, where the bulinels of 
the day is commonly diſpatcht ; Nay, 
it hardly enters into their Heads, thar 
*tis lawful to drink at all before that 
time ; but they will excule it, if you 
come to their Houſe, and tell you how 
ſorry they are you come in a Morning, 
when they cannot offer you to drink ; 
as if at that time of day it were not 
only unlawful for them to drink them- 
ſelves, but ſo much as for a ſtranger 
todo it within their Walls. 

The Afternoon, or, at leaſt, the Even- 
mg is given to whatever they find 
will divert them ; And is no more than 
needs, conſidering how they ſpend the 
reſt of the day, in Thoughr, or in 
Cares; in Toils, or in Buſineſs. For 
Nature cannot hold out with conſtant 
labour of Body, and as little with con- 
ſtant bent, or application, of Mind : 
Much motion of the fame parts of the 
Brain either wearies and waſtsthem too 
faſt for repair, orelle ( as it were fires 
the wheels, and {o ends, either in ge- 
neral decays of the Body, or diſtracti- 
ons 
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ons of the Mind ( For theſe are uſu- 
ally occaſion'd by perpetual motions 
of Thought about ſome one. Object ; 
whether it be about ones ſelf in ex- 
ceſles of Pride, or about another in 
thoſe of Love, or of Grief.) There- 
fore none are {d excuſable as Men of 
much Care and Thought, or of great 
buſineſs, for giving up their times of 
leiſure to any pleaſures or diverſions 
that offend no Laws, nor hurt others 
or themſelves: And this ſeems the rea« 
Jon, that, in all Civil Conſtitutions, not 
only Honours, but Riches, are annex- 
ed to the Charges of thole who go- 
vern, and upon whom the Publique 
Cares are meant to be devolved ; Not 
only, that they may not be diſtratted 
from theſe, by the Cares of their owr. 
Domeſtique or private Intereſts ; but, 
that by the help of Eſteem, and of 
Riches, they may have thoſe Pleaſures 
and Diverſions in their reach, which 
idle Men neither need nor deſerve, 
but which are neceſſary for the re- 
freſhment,ot repair, of Spirits, exhauſt- 
ed with Cares, and with Toil, and 
which ſerve to ſweeten and preſerve 
thoſe Lives that would otherwiſe wear 


our too faſt , or grow too unealie in 
N the 
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the Service of the Publique. 
The Two Charatters,that are left by 
the old Roman Writers, of the ancient 
FARO cmd Batavs or Hlollanders, are, 
Vatentis)Lepiones,r. That they were both the 
bari ſe forts fmorom braveſt among the German 
virorin: £xn0,ve Nations, and the moſt obſti- 
lorum autres non Pate Lovers and Defenders of 
abrumpendos ut cor- | thetr Libertyz Which made 
a —_— ® them exempted from all 
: Tribute by the Romans, who 
defir'd only Soldiers of their Nation, 
to. make up ſome of their Auxiliary- 
omnium barum . Bands , as they did in former 
gentium virtute pr &- Ages of thoſe Nations in Italy 
rs , that were their Friends,and Al. 
Inſulam Kheni am- lies. The laſt diſpoſition ſeems 
1s colunt. Tacit. -to have continued conſtant 
aan and National among them, ever 
fince that time, and never to have 
more appeared, than in the Riſe and 
Conſtitutions of their preſent State. 
It does not ſeem to be ſo of the Firſt, 
or that the People in general can be ſaid 
now to be Valiant, a quality, of old, ſo 
National among them, and which, by 
the ſeveral Wars of the Counts of Ho/- 
land, (eſpecially with the Frizons,)and 
by the deſperate Defences madeagainſt 
the Spaniards; by this People, in the be- 
ginnings 
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. ginnings of their State, ſhould ſeem to 


ave laſted long, and to have bur late- 
ly decayed ; That is, ſince the whole 
application of their Natives has been 
turn'd to Commerce and Trade, and 
the veinof their Domeſtique Lives ſo 
much to Parſimony, ( by Circumſtances 
which will be the ſubject of another 
Chapters ) and ſince the main ofall their 


Forces, and body of their Army, has 


been compoſed, and continually ſuppli- 

ed out of their Neighbour- Nations. 
For Soldiers and Merchaats are not 
found, by experierice, to be more in- 
compatible in their abode, than the 
Diſpoſitions and Cuſtoms ſcem to be 
difteretit, that render a People fit for 
Trade, and for War. The Soldier thinks 
of a ſhort life and a merry. The Tra- 
der thinks upon a long, and a pain- 
ful. One intends ro make his For- 
tunes ſuddenly by his Courage, by Vi- 
ctory, and Spoil: Fhe rother ſlower, 
but ſurer, by Crafc, by Treaty, and 
by Induſtry. This makes the firſt 
franc and generous, and throw away, 
upon his Picalures, what has been got-. 
ten in one Danger, and may either be 
loft, or repaired, in the next. The 
other wary and trugal, and loath to 
N 2 parc 
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rt with in a day, what he has been 
abouring for a Year, and has no hopes 
to recover, but by the ſame paces of 
Diligence and Time. One aims only 
to preſerve what he has, as the frat 
of his Father's pains 3 or what he ſhall 
get, as the fruit of his own: T*other 
thinks the price of a little Blood is 
more than of a great deal of Sweat ; 
and means to live upon other Men's 
'Labours, and poſſeſs in an hour, what 
they have been years in acquiring : 
This makes one love to live under 
ftanch Orders and Laws; While t'o- 
ther would have all depend upon Ar- 
bitrary Power and Will. The Trader 
reckons upon growing Richer, and 
by his account Better , the longer he 
lives; which makes him careful of his 
Health, and his Life, and ſo apt to be 
orderly and temperate in his Niet ; 
While the Soldier is Thoughtlels, or 
mp of bothz and having not 

is Meat ready at hours, or when 
he has a mind to it, Eats full and 
greedily, whenever Ie gets it 3 And 
perhaps difference of Diet may make 
greater difference in men's natural 
Courage, than 15 commonly Thought 


of. 
For 
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-For Courage may proceed, in ſome 
meaſure, from the temper of Air, may 
be form'd by Diſcipline, and acquir'd 
by Uſe, or infus'd by Opinion ; But 
that which is more natural,- and {6 
more National in ſome Countries than 
in others, ſeems to ariſe from the heat 
or ſtrength of Spirits about the Heart, 
which may a great deal depend upon 
the meaſure and the ſubſtance of rhe 


-Food, Men are-uſed ro. This made a 


great Phyſician among us ſay, He 
would make any Man a Coward with 
ſix weeks Dieting; and Prince Mau- 
rice of Orange call -for the Enel ſb that 
were newly come over, and had ( as 
he ſaid) their own Beef 1n their Pel- 
lies, forany bold and deſperate Aftion. 


This may be one reaſon, why the Gen- 


try, inall places of the World, are bra- 
ver than the Peaſantry, whoſe Hearts 


-aredepreſſed, nor only by Slavery, but 


by ſhort and heartleſs Food, the effect 
of their Poverty. This is a cauſe, why 
the Yeomanry and Commonalty of 
Enzland are generally braver than in 
other Countries, becauſe by rhe Plen- 
o and Conſtitutions, of the Kingdom,, 
they are ſo much eaſter in thetr Rents 
and their Taxes. and fare {0 much 
N 3 better 
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better and fuller, than thoſe, of their 
rank, in any other, Nation, Their 
chief, and,indeed, conftant food, being 
of Fleſh; And among all Creatures, 
hath the Birds and the Beaſts, we ſhall 
ſill find thoſe:that feed upon Fleſh, to 
be the fierce and the boldz and on 
the contrary, the | fearful and faint- 
hearted to feed upon Graſs, and upon 
Plants.. I think, there'can be pretend- 
ed but gwo Exceptions. to this Rule, 
which are; the Cock and the Horſe; 
whereas the Courage of the One, is no- 
red no where but in England, and 
there, only in certain Races: And far 
the-Other, all the Courage we com- 
mend inthem, is,the want of Fear ; and 
they are obſerved to grow much fzercer, 
whenever-by cuſtom, or neceſlity, they 
have been uſed to fleſh. 

From all this may; be inferr'd, That 
not only the long diſuſe: of Arms a+ 
mong the Native Hollanders, .( efpect- 
ally at Land,) and making uſe of other 
Nations, chictly 1a their Milice ; But 
the Arrs of Trade, as well as Peace, 
and their great Pa:fimony in Diet, and 
eating fo very little Fleſh, ( which the 
common People {cldom do, above once 
a weck,) may have helpt to debaſe 

| much 
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much the ancient 'valour of. the Na+ 
tion, at leaſt;-in the occaſions of Ser, 
yice at Land; Their Scamen are 
much better ; but not ſo good as thoſe 
of Zga/and,, who are generally brave ; 
Which, I ſuppoſe, comes by theſe ha. 
vidig upon all occaſions turn'd ſo much 
more to Privateering, and Vienof Wars 


and. choſe'of» Holand, being generally 


zemploy'd. in. Trading and Merchant- 
Shupsz While their Men of War are 
Mann'd by Mariners ofall Nations,who 
are" very numerous among 'them, but 
ially, thoſe. of the Ez;;lard Coaits 
Genmuny, 'Snedes, Danes , and Nor- 
Wegrans. © 
*Tis odd, that ' Veins of- Courage 
fhould ſeem to run hike Veins of good 
Earth in a (Country; and yet not only 
Zlioſe - of th& -Pravince -of Haineult 
among the Spaniſh, and ;of Gelderlind 
amohg the. Uzited Provinces, are 
eſteemed better Soldiers than the reſts 
But the Burghers of Yalencienncs 
among the Towns of Flanders, and of 
Nimmeguen among thoſe of the lower 
Gelder, are obſerved to be particularly 
brave, But there may be firmneſs and 
conſtancy: of 'Courage from Tradition, 
as well as of Belief :: Nor methinks 
| N 4 {ſhould 
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fhould any Man 'know how to be a 
Coward, that is brought up with the 
Opinion, That all his Nation or City 

have ever-been valiant. L1:0901 
] can ſay nothing of what is uſually 
laid to their charge, abour their being 
Cruel, belides, what we have ſo often 
heard - of | their barbarous uſage to 
{ome of 'qur. Men in the'"Exzft-brdies, 
and what we bave'fo lately ſeen:of 
their Savage 'Murther of their Pexſfo- 
ner 'de Wits A Perſon that defervd 
another Fare, and a better return from 
his Country, after Eighteen years ſpent 
10 their Mimftry, withoot any*+ care of 
his Entertainments or Eaſe, and little 
of his Fortune. ' A' Man of unwearied 
Induſtry, inflexible Conſtancy, found, 
clear, and deep Underftanding,withun- 
rainted Integrity:; ſo-rthat' whenever. he 
was blinded, it was by the” paſſhiorrhe 
had for that -which': he efteemed the 
good and intereſt of his'State. This 
teſtimony is juſtly due to: him fromall 
that oral ſed him; and is'the more wik 
lingly paid, fince there can be as little 
ifntcreſt ro flatter,as honour to reproach, 
the dead: Bur this aCtion'of that people 
may be attributed to the misfortune 
of their Country; and is ſo _— 
rig 
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the appearance of their Cuſtoms and 
Diſpokitions, living, as I ſaw then, un- 
der- the:'Orders and Laws of a quiet 
and ſerled State, and one muſt confeſs 
Mankind to be a very various Creature, 
and none to .be known, that has .nor 
been ſeen in his Rage, as well as his 
Drink.  : | 
They are-generally not ſo long liv'd, 
as in better Airs,; and begin to decay 
early, both Men and Women,efſpecially 
at Amſterdam ; For, at the Hagne, (which 
is their -beſt Air) I have known two 
conſiderable Men, a good deal above 
Seventy, and one of them in very good 
Senſe and' Health: But rhis is not {6 
nſual as it is'in Ezglazd, and in Spain: 
The Diſeaſes of the Climate ſeem to 
be chiefly the Gout and the Scurvy 3 
but all hot and dry Summers bring 
ſome that are infetious among thern, 
eſpecially inro Amſterdam and Leyden - 
Theſe are uſually Fevers, that Iye moſt 
in the Head, and either kill ſuddenly, 
or languiſh long before they recover. 
Plagues are not fo frequent , art leaſt 
not in a degree to be taken notice of, 


for All ſuppreſs the talk of them as , 


much as they can, and nodiſtinCtion is 


made in the Regiſtry of the dead, nor 
much 
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much in the Care and Attendance of 
the Sick: Whether from a” belief of 
Predeftination., | or elſe, 'a Preference 
of Trade, which is the life of the Coun- 
try, before char/of particular Men. 

Strangers among themareaprtocom- 
plain of rhe Spleen, but 'thoſe of the 
Country ſeldom or never : Which I 
take to proceed from their being ever 
buſie, or eaſily farisfied. For this ſeems 
to be the Diſeaſe of People that are 
idle, or thick themſelves but ill enter. 
tain'd , and attribate every fit of dull 
Humour, or Imagination, to a: formal 
Diſcaſe, which they have found this 
Name for 5 Whereas, ſuch\ Fits. are ins 
cident to all Men, at one timeor other, 
from the fumes of Indigeſtion, from the 
common alterations of {ame inſenfible 


degrees 10 

# Ubi tempeſtns £5 cali mobilis humor Health and 

Mutavere via, 5 Jupiter humidus Auſtris, vioor *: or; 

rant que rar modo, 09 que denſa relaxat {5 PREY 

Vereuneur ſpecies animorum, (5 peflora motus m ſome 

Name alios, alios dim nubila ventus agebat cha nges or 
Cancipuunt binc i'le avium concentus m agris h 

Ft lete pecndes, (5 - wage =o corvs. apPproacnes 

| Virg. Georg. of change 

in Winds 


and Weather, which affett the finer Spis 
Tits of the Brain, before they grow ſen- 
ſible co other partsz And are apt to al» 
ter 
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ter the ſhapes, or colours, of whatever 
is repreſented to us by our Imaginati- 
ons, whilſt we are ſo affeCted. Yet this 
Effet is not ſo ſtrong, but that buſineſs, 
or intention of Thought, commonl 

either reſiſts, or diverts, -it ; And thoſe 
who underſtand the motions of it, ler it 
paſs, and return to themſelves. But ſuch 
as are idle, or know not from whence 


theſe changes ariſe, and trouble - their 


Heads with Notions, or Schemes of ge- 
neral Happineſs, or Unbappinels,in life, 
upon every ſuch Fit, begin RefleCtions 
on the condition of their Bodies, their 
Souls, or their Fortunes; And (as all 
things are then repreſented in the worſt 
colours) they fall into melancholy appre- 
henſions of one or other, and ſometimes 
of them all : Theſe make. deep impreſ(- 
ſion in their Minds, and are not eaſily 
worn out. by the natural returns of 
good Humour, eſpecially if they are 
often interrupted by the contrary ; As 
happens in ſome particular Conſtitye 


tions, and more generally 1n uncertain 


Climates, eſpecially, if improved by 
accidents of ill Health, or ll Fortune. 


But this is a Diſeaſe too rehn'd for this 


Country and People, who are well, 
when they are not ill; and picas'd, 
| when 
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when they are not troubled; are con- 
tent, becauſe they think littleof it : and 
ſeek their Happineſs in the common 
Eaſes and Commodities of Life, or the 
encreaſe of Riches 3 Not amuſing them» 
ſelves with the mgre ſpeculative con- 
trivances of Paſſion, or refinements of 
Pleaſure. 

To conclude this Chapter : Hol/and 
is 4 Country, where the Earth 1s better 
than the Air, and Profit more in re- 
queſt than Honour ; Where there is 
more Senſe than Wit; More'good Na- 
ture than good Humor ; And more 
Wealth than Pleaſure; Where a Man 
would chuſe rather to Travel, than to 
Live ; Shall find more things ro ob- 
ſerve than deſire; And more Perſons 
ro eſteem than to love. But the ſame 
Qualities and Diſpoſitions do not va» 
Jue a private Man and a State,nor make 
a Converſation agreeable , and a Go- 
vernment Great : Nor is it unlikely,that 
ſome very great King might make but 
a yery ordinary private Gentleman, and 
ſome very extraordinary Gentleman, 
might be capable of making but a ve- 
ry mean Prince. 


CHAP. 


CHAP. V. 
Of their RELIGION. 


Intend not here to ſpeak of Religi- 

on at all as a Divine, but as a mere 
Secular Man, when I obſerve the occa- 
fjons that ſeem to have eſtabliſhr it in 
the Forms,or with the Liberties, where- 
with it is now attended in the Vnzzed 
Provinces. I believe, the Reformed Re- 
ligion was introduced there, as well as 
in Exg/and, and the many other Coun- 
tries where it is profeſs'd, by the ope- 
ration of Divine Will and Provi- 
dence ; And by the ſame, I believe the 
Roman Catholique was continued in 
France: Where it ſeemed, by the con- 
ſpiring of ſo many Accidents in the 
beginning of Charles the Ninth's 
Reign, to be ſo near a change. And 
whoever doubts this, ſeems to queſtion 
not only the Will, but the Power, of 
God. Nor will it at all derogate from - 
the Honour of a Religion, to have 
been planted in a Country, by Secular 
means, 
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means, or Civil Revolutions, which 
have, long ſince , ſucceeded to thoſe 
Miraculous Operations that made way 
for Chriſtianity in the World. *Tis 
enough, that God Almighty infules be- 
lief into the Hearts of Men, or elle, or- 
dains it to po out of Religious En- 
quiries and Inſtructions; And that 
wherever the generality of a Nation 
come by theſe means to- be of a belief, 
it is by the force of this concurrence 
introduced into the Government, and 
becomes the eftabliſht Religion of That 
Country. So was the Reformed Pro- 
feffion introduced into England, Scot- 
land, Sueden, Denmark , Holland , and 
many parts of Germary. So was the 
Roman-Catholique reſtored in France 
and in Flarderys ; where,notwithſtand- 
ing the great Concufſions that were 
made in the Government by the Hu- 
gorots and the Gzenſes, yet they were 
never eſtzemed,in either of thoſe Coun- 
tries, to amount further than the Se- 
venth or Eighth = of the People. 
And whoſever deſigns the change of 
Religion in a Country, or Govern- 
ment, by any other means than that of 
a general converſion of the People, or 
the greateſt part of them, deſigns - 
the 
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the Miſchiefs to a Nation; that uſe to 
uſher in, or attend,thetwo preateft Di- 
ſtempers of a State, Civil War, or Ty- 
ranny ; Which are Violence, Oppredf 
on, Cruelty, Rapine, Intemperance, In- 
juſtice, and,in ſhort, the miſerable Effu- 
fion of Human Blood, and the Confuſi- 
on of all Laws, Orders, and Virtues, 
among Men. | 
Such Conſequences as theſe, I doubt, 
are ſomething more than the diſputed 


| Opinions of any Man, or any particu- 


lar Aſſembly of Men, can be worth; 
ſince the great and general End of all 
Religion,next to Men's Happineſs here- 
after, is their Happineſs here ; As ap- 
pears by the Commandments of God, 
being the beſt and greateſt Moral and 
Civil, as well as Divine, Precepts, that 
have been given to a Nation; And by 
the Rewards propoſed to the Piety of 
the Jews, throughout the Old Tefſta- 
ment, wich were the Bleſſingsof this 
Life, as Health, length of Age, number 
of Children, Plenty , Peace, or Vi- 
(tory. 

Now the way to our future Happi- 


neſs, has been perpetually diſputed 


throughout the World, and muſt be lefr, 
at laſt; tothe Impreſſions made upon 


every 
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every Man's Belief, and Conſcience, ei- 
ther by natural, or ſupernatural, Argyu- 
ments and Meansz which Impreſſions 


Men may diſguiſe or difſemble, but no- 


Man can refit. For Belief is no more 
ina Man's Power; than his Stature, or 
his Feature ; And he that tells me ; I 
muſt change my Opinion for his, be- 
cauſe *tis the truer and the better, 
without other Arguments, that haveto 
me the force of Conviftion, may as 
well tell me, I muft change my Grey 
Eyes, for others like his that are Black, 
becauſe theſe are lovelier, or more in 
eſteem. He that tells me, I muſt in- 
form my Self ; Has reaſon, if I do it 
not: But if I endeavour it all that I 
can, and perhaps , more than he ever 
did, and yet ſtill differ from him ; 
And he, that, it may be, is idle, will 
have me ſtudy on, and inform myſelf 
better, and ſo to the end of my lifez 
Thenl eafily underſtand whatge means 
by informing, which is, in ſhort, that 
I muſt do it, till I come to be of his 
Opinion. 

If he, that, perhaps, perſues his Plea- 
ſures or Iaterelts, as much, or more, 
than I do; And allows me to have as 
good Senſe, as he has inall other mat- 
ters ; 
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ters, tells me I ſhould be of his opt- 
nion, but that Paſſion or Iotereſt 
blinds me; unleſs he can convince me 
how, or where, this lies, he is but 
where he was , only pretends to know 
me better that I do my ſelf, who can- 
not imagine,why I ſhould not have as 
much cate of my Soul, as he has of 
His. 

A man that tells me,my Opinions are 
abſurd or ridiculous, impertinent or un- 
reaſonable, becauſe they difter from 
His, ſeems to intend a Quarrel inſtead 
of a Diſpute; and calls me Fool, or 
Mad-man, with a little more circum- 
ſtance; though, perhaps, I paſs for one 
as well in my ſenſes as he, as pertinent 
in talk, and as prudent 1n life : Yet 
theſe are the common Civilities, in Re- 
ligious Argument , of ſufficient and 
conceited men , who talk much of 
Right Reaſon, and mean always their 
own; and make their private imagt- 
nation the meaſure of general Trurh. 
Bur ſuch language determines all be- 
tween us, and the Diſpute comes to 
end in three words at laſt, -which ir 
might as well have ended in at firſt, 


That he is in the right, and I am ia the , 


wrong. 
N The 
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Fiunt diverſe reſ= al] their Laws, as well as all 
publice ex crium 


moribus,qui,quocu 


fluxerint, cetera [4 to beeſtabliſhtby the concur- 


D_ Plat. de rence of Men's Cuſtoms and 


_ generally agreed on by .all Mankind, 
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The other great End of Religion, 
which is our Happineſs here, has been 


as appears in the Recorgs of 


. their Religions, which come 


Opinions; though in the h- 
ter, that concurrence may have been 
produced by Divine Impreſiions or 1n- 
{pirations. . For all agree in Teaching 
and Commanding,ia Planting and Im- 
proving, not only thoſe Moral Virtues, 
which conduce to the fjelicity and tran- 
quillity of every private Man's Life ; 
bur alſo thoſe Manners and Diſpoſitions 
that tend to the Peace, Order, and 
Safety of all Civil Societies and Go- 
vernments among Men. , Nor could 
over underitand, how thoſe, who call 
themſelves,and the World uſually calls, 
Religiows 'Men, come 10 put ſo great 
weight upon thofe Points of Belict 
which Men never have agreed in, and 
ſolictle upon thoſe of Virtue and Mo- 
rality, in which they have hardly ever 
diſagreed. Nor, why a State ſhould 
venture the Subverſion of their Peace, 
and their Ordzr, which ' are certain 
Goods, 
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Goods, and ſo univerſally eſteemed,for 
the propagation of uncertain or con- 
teſted Opinions. 

One of the great Cauſes of the firſt 
Revolt in the Low-Countries, appeared 
tobe, The Oppreſlion of Mens Conſci- 
ences, or Perſecution in their Liberties, 
their Eſtates and their Lives,upon pre- 
tence of Religion. And this at a time, 
when there ſeemed to be a conſpiring 
Diſpoſition in moſt Countries of Chrr- 
ſtendom,toſeek theRetormation of ſome 
abuſes, grown in the DoQtrine and Diſ- 
Cipline of the Church,either by theRult 
of time, by Negligence, or by Human 
Inventions, Pallions and Intereſts. The 
rigid oppolition given at Rome to this 
general Humour, was followed by a de- 
tection of mighty numbers in all thoſe 
ſeveral Countries, who profeſſed to re- 
form themſelves, acording toſuch Rules 
as they thought were neceilary for the 
Reformation of the Church. Theſe 
perſons , though they agreed in the 
main of diſowning the Papal Power, 
and reducing Belict from the Autho- 
rity of Tradition to That of the Scrip- 
ture; Yer they differ'd much among 
themſelves inother circumſtances, eſpe- 
cially df Diſcipline, according to the 

O 2 Perſua- 
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Perſuaſions and Impreſſions of the 
Leading Dottors in their ſeveral Coun. 
trys. So the Reformed of France be. 
came univerſally Calviniſts ; But for 
thoſe of Germany, though they were 
generally Lutherans, Þ + there was a 
great mixture both of. Calviniſts and 
Anabaptiſts among them. 

The firſt Perſecutions of thefe Re. 
formed aroſe in Germany, in the time 
of Eharles the Fifth, and drove great 
numbers of them down into the Se. 
venteen Provinces, eſpecially Holland 
and Brabant, where the Priviledges of 
the Cities were greater, and the Em- 
peror's Government was leſs ſevere, as 
among the SubjeQts of his own Native 
Countrys. This was the occaſion, that 
in the year r566, when, upon the firſt 
InſurreQtion in Flanders, thoſe of the 
Reformed Profeſſion began to form 
Conliſtories, and levy Contributions 
among themſelves, for ſupport of their 
Common Caule ; It was reſolved,upon 
coniultation,among the Heads of them, 
that for declining all differences among 
themſelves, at a time of common exi- 
gence, The publick Profeſſion of their 
Party {honld be That of the —__ 

u 


though with liberty and indulgence to 
thoſe 
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thoſe of different Opinions. By the U- 
nion of Uerecht concludedin 1579, 
Each of the Provinces was leſt -to- or- 
der the matter of Religion, as they 
thought fit and moſt conducing to the 
welfare of their Province ; With this 
proviſion, that every man ſhould re- 
main free in his Religion, and none be 
examined or entrapped for that caule, 
according to the Pacification at Gaz?. 
Bat inthe year 1583, it was enaRed by | 
general agreement, That the Evangeli- 
cal Religion ſhould be only profeſſed 
inall the Seven Provinces: Which came 
thereby to be the eſtabliſht Religion of 
this State. 

The Reaſons,which ſeemed to induce 
them to this ſettlement, were many, 
and of weight ; As firſt , becauſe by the 
Perſecutions arrived in France, (where 
all the Reformed were Calvini#:;)mul- 
titudes of People had retired qut of 
that Kingdom into the Low Conntrys ; 
And by the great commerce and con- 
tinual intercourſe with Exglend, where 
the Reformation agreed much with the 
Calvinifs in point of Doctrine, though 
more with the Lutherans in point of 
Diſcipline, 1 hoſe Opinions came to be - 
credited and propagated more than any 

Q } other 
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| Iy, the Succours and Supplies both of 


- place, becauſe thoſe of this Profeſſion 
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other, among the people of theſe Pro- 
vinces, fo as the numbers were grown 
to be greater far in the Cities of This 
than of any other Profeſſion, Second+ 


Men and Money, by which the weak 
Beginnings of this Commonwealth were 
preſerved and fortified, came chiefly 
from Ezzland, from the Proteſtants of 
France, (when their affairs were ſuc- 
ceſsful ) and from the Calviniſt Princes 
of Germany, who lay neareſt, and were 
readieſt to relieve them. In the next 


ſeem'd the moſt contrary and violent 
againſt the Spariards, who made them- 
ſelves Heads of the Romen-Catholicks 
throughout Chriſtendom, and the ha- 
tred of Spaiz, andtheir Dominion was 
ſo rooted in the Hearts of this' People; 
that it had influence upon them in the 
very choice of their Religion. And 
laſtly, becauſe, by this Profeſſion, all 


or Hierarchy being ſuppreſſed, there 
wasno Eccleſiaſtical Authority left to 
riſe up and trouble or fetter the Civil 
Power ; And all the Goods and Pol- 
ſe(tons of Churches and Abbies were 
fcized wholly into the hands of the m_—_ 
+ wHA'c 
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which madea great encreaſe of the pub- 
lick Revenue, a thing the moſt ne. 


ceffary for the ſupport of their Govern- 


ment. 

There might perhaps be added one 
Reaſon more, which was particular to 
one of the Provinces : For, whereas in 
moſt, if not all, other parts of Chriſten- 
dom, the Clergy compoſed one of the 
Three Eſtates of the Country , and 
thereby ſhar'd with the Nobles and 
Commons in their Influences upon the 
Government ; That Order never made 
any part of the Eſtates in H»{{and,nor 
had agy Vote in their Aſſembly,which 
conliſted only of the Nobles and the 
Cities;and th1s Province bearing always 
the greateſt {way inthe Councils of the 
Union, was moſt enclined tothe ſettle» 
ment of that Profeſſion, which gave 
leaſt pretence of Power or Juriſdiction 
to the Clergy, and fo agreed moſt with 
their own ancient Conſtitutions. 

Since this Eſtabliſhment, as well as 
before, the great care of this State has 
ever been, to favour no particular or 
curious Inquifition into the Faith or 
Religious Principles of any peaceable 
Man, who came to live under the pro- 
tection of their Laws, and to ſuffer 
O 4 no 
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no Violence or Oppreſſion - upon any 
Mans Conſcience , whoſe Opinions 
broke not out into Expreſſions or ACti- 
ons of ill conſequence to the State. A 
free Form of Government either ma- 
king way for more freedom in Religi- 
on; or elſe, having newly contended ſo 
far themſelves for Liberty in this point, 
they thought it the more unreaſonable 
for them to oppreſs others. Perhaps 
while they were ſo threatned and en- 
danger'd by Foreign Armies, they 
thought it the more neceſſary to pro- 
vide againſt diſconteats within, which 
can never be dangerous, where they are 
not .gronaded or fathered upon Op. 
preſſion in point either of Religion or 
Liberty. But in thoſe two Caſes, the 
Flame often proves moſt violent in a 
State, the more *tis ſhut up, or the 
longer concealed. 

The Roman Catholick Religion was 
alone excepted from the common pro- 
teftion of their Laws, making Men 
( as the States believed') worſe Sub- 
jects than the reſt, by the acknowledg- 
ment of a Foreign 'and Superiour Ju- 
riſdiction ; For ſa muſt all Spiritual 
Power needs be, as grounded upon 
greater Hopes and Fears than apy w 
Wy | : ; 
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vil, atleaſt, where-ever the perſuaſions 
from Faith are as ſtrong as thoſe from 
Senſe ; of which there are ſo many 
Teſtimonies recorded by the Martyr- 
doms, Penances, or Conſcientious Re- 
ſtraints and Severities, ſuffered by infi- 
nite Perſons 1n all ſorts of Religions. 
Beſides, this Profeſſion ſeemed (til! 
a retainer of the Spaniſh Government, 
which was then the great Patron of it 
in the world : Yet, ſuch was the care 
of this State to give all men eaſe in 
this point, who ask no more than to 
{crve God, and fave their own Souls, 
in their own Way and Forms ; that 
what was not provided for by the 
Conſtitutions of their Government, was 
ſo, ina very great degree, by the Con- 
nivance of their Officers, Who, upon 
certaia conſtant Payments from every 
Family, «ſuffer the exerciſe of the Ro- 
1m2n-Catholick Religion in their ſeve- 
ral Juriſdictions, as free and ealie, 
though not ſo cheap and ſo avowed, 
as the reſt, This, I ſuppoſe, has been 
the reaſon, that though thoſe of this 
Proteſſion are very numerous in the 
Country, among the Peaſants , and 


conſiderable in the Cities ; and not ad- . 


mitted to any publick charges ; Yet 
they 
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they ſeem to bea ſound piece of the 
State, and faſt jointed 1a with the reſt ; 
And have neither given any diſturbance 
to the Government, nor expreſt any in- 
clinations to a change, or to any Fo- 
reign Power, either upon the former 
Wars with Spaiz, or the later Inva- 
ſions of the Biſhop of Munſter. 

Of all other Religions, every Man en- 
joys the free exerciſe in his own Cham- 
ber, or his own Houſe, unqueſtioned 
and uneſpied : And if the Followers of 
anySett grow ſo numerous 1n any place, 
that they #ffect a publick Congregati- 
on, and are content to purchale a place 
of Aſſembly, to bear che charge of a 
Paſtor or Teacher, and to pay for this 
Liberty tothe Publick ; They go and 
propole their deſire to the Magiltrates 
of the place where they reſide, whoin- 
form themſelves of their Opinions, and 
manners of Worſhip ; and if they find 
nothing in either, deſtructive to Civil 
Society, or prejudicial to the Conſti. 
tutions of their State, and content 
themſelves withthe price that 15 offer*d 
tor the purchaſe of this Liberty, They 
ealily allow it ; But with the conditt- 
on, That one or more Commilltoners 
ſhall be appointed, who ſhall have free 
admiſſion 
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admiſſion at all their Meetings, ſhall be 
both the Obſervers and VVitneſſes of 
all rhat is Acted or Preached among 
them, and. whoſe Teſtimony ſhall be 
received concerning any thing that 
paſſes there to the prejudice of the 
Statez In which caſe, the Laws and 
Executions areas ſevere as againſt any 
Civil Crimes. 

Thus the #ews have their allowed 
Synagogues in AmFerdam and Rotter- 
atm; Andin the firſt, almoſt all Se&ts, 
thatare known among Chriltians, have 
their publick Meeting-places ; and 
ſome whoſg Names are almoſt worn 
out in all other parts, as the Brown!ſts, 
Familiſts, and others : The Arminians, 
though they makea greatName among 
them, by being rather the diſtin&tion 
of a Party in the State, than a SeCt 
in the Church; yet are, in compariſon 
of others, but few in number, though 
conſiderable by the perſons, who are 
of the better quality, the more learned 
and intel!:gent Men, and many of them 
in the Government, The Anabaptiſts 
are juſt the contrary, very numerous, 
but in the lower ranks of people, Me- 
chanicks and Sea-men, and abound 
chictly in North. Holland. | 
The 
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The Calvini#s make the Body of the 
people , and are poſſeſſed of all the 
publick Churches in the Dominions 
of the State, as well as of the only 
Miniſters or Paſtors,who are maintain- 
ed by the Publick ; But theſe have 
neither Lands , nor Tithes , nor any 


. authorized Contributions from the peo- 


ple, but certain Salaries from the State 
upon whom they wholly depend : And 
though they are often very bold in 
taxing and preaching publickly again{t 
the Vices; and- ſomtumes the innocent 
Entertainments, of perſons moſt confi. 
derable ia the Government, as well as 
of the Vulgar; yet they are never 
heard co cenſure or controul the pub- 
lick Attions or Reſolutions of the 
State : They are, in general, through- 
out the Country , paſſionate Friends 
to the Intereſts of the Houle of Orange ; 
And, during the intermiſſion of that 
Authority , found ways of expreſling 
their aftetions to the Perſon and For- 
tunes of this Prince, without offend- 
10g the State, as it was then conſtitu- 
ted. They are fierce Enemies of the 
Arminian Party,whoſe Principles were 
thought to lead them, in Barncvelt's 
time, towards a corjunQion, or at leaſt 
COM» 
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compliance, with the Spaniſþ Religion 
and Government 5 Both which, the 
Houſe of Orange,in the whole courle of 
the War,endeavoured to make irrecon- 
cileable with thoſe of the State. 

It is hardly to be imagined, how all 
the violence and ſharpneſs, which ac- 
companies the differences of Religion 
in other Countrys , ſeems to be ap- 
peaſed or ſoftned here, by the general 
freedom which all men enjoy, either 
by allowance or connivance ; Nor,how 
FaQtion and Ambition are thereby dif- 
abled to colour their Intereſſed and 
Seditious Deſigns with the pretences 
of Religion, which has coſt che Chri- 
ſtian World ſo much blood tor theſe 
laſt Hundred and fifty years. No man 
can here complain of preſſure in his 
Conſcience; Of being forced to any 
publick profeſſion of his private 
Faith; Of being reſtrained from his 
own manner of worſhip in his Houſe, 
or obliged to any other abroad: And 
whoever asks more in point of Reli- 
gion, without the undiſputed evidence 
of a particular Miſſhon from Heaven, 
may be juſtly ſuſpeQted, not toask for 


God's fake, but for his own ; fince - 


pretending to Sovereignty, inſtead of 
. Liberty 
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Liberty, in Opinion, is indeed pretend- 
ing the ſame 1n Authority too, which 
conliſts chiefly in Opinion ; And whar 
Man, or Party ſoever, can gain the 
common and firm belief, of being moſt 
immediately inſpired, inſtruQed,or fa- 
voured of God, will eafily obtain the 
Prerogative of being molt honour'dand 
obey'd by Men. | 

But in this Commonwealth, no Man 
having any reaſon to complain of op- 
preſſion in Conſcience; and no Man 
having hopes, by advancing his Reli- 
gion, to form a Party , or break in 
upon the State, the differences in O- 
pinion make- none in AﬀeCGtions, and 
little in Converſation, where it ſerves 
but for entertainment and variety. 
They argue without intereſt or anger ; 
They difter without enmity or ſcorn ; 
and They agree without confederacy. 
Men live together, like Citizens of the 
World, aſſociated by the common ties 
of Humanity , and -by the bonds of 
Peace, under the impartial protection 
of indifferent Laws, with equal en- 
couragement of all Art and Induſtry, 
and equal freedom of Speculation and 
EnGuiry ; All Men enjoying their 1ma- 
gloary excellencies and GE of 

no W- 
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knowledg,with as much ſafety as their 
more real Poſleſitons and Improvements 
of Fortune. . The Power of Religion a- 
mong them, where it is, hes inevery 
Man's heart ; The appearance of jt: is 
bur like a piece of Humanity,by which 
every one falls moſt into the; company 
or converſatian of thoſe, whole cuſtams 
and Humours, whoſe Talk and Dif 
ſitions, he likes beſt : And as in other 
places, 'tis in every Man's choice with 
whom he will eat or lodge,with whom 
oh to +Market , or -to Court ; So: it 
eems to be here, with whom he will 
Pray or .g0..to Church, | or Aſſociate 
in the Service and Wogſhip of God ; 
Nor 1s any, more- avtice: taken , or 
more--cenſure paſt ;; of | whar every 
one chuſes in theſe cafes;' than-in the 
other. 142 41343 K 
I believe the force of Commerce, 
All:ances,and Acquaintance, ſpreading 
ſo far as they do in ſmall. Circuits, 
(ſ\ach as the Province of Holand) may 
contribute much to make converſation 
and all the Offices of common life, ſo 
ealic, among ſo different Opinions, of 
which ſo many ſeveral perſons are of- 
ren in every Man's Eye; And no Man 
checks or takes offence at Faces, or 
Cuſtoms 
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Cuſtoms, or Ceremonies, he ſees every 
day , as at thoſe he hears of in places 
far diſtant, and perhaps by partial re- 
lations, and. comes to lee late in his 
life, and after-he has long been pol- 
ſeſt by paſhon or prejudice againſt 
them. However it is, Religion may 
poſſibly do more good in other places, 
but it doesleſs hurt here ; And where- 
ever the inviſible effets of it are the 

reateft and moſt advantageous, I am 

re, the viſible are ſo in this Coun- 
try, by 'thecontinnal and undiſturbed 
' Civil Peace of their Governmeat for ſo 
long aconrſeof years; And by fo migh- 
ty an enctealeof their people, wherein 
will appear toConfiſt chiefly the vaſt 
growth of their Trade and Riches, and 
- conſequently:the ſtrength and greatneſs 
of their State. 
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CHAP. VL 
Of their TRADE. 


, [IS evident -to thoſe, who have 
read the moſt, and traveld far- 
theſt, that no Country can be found 
either in this preſeat Age, or upbn Res 
card of any Story , where ſo vaſt a 
Trade has been managed, as in the nar- 
row compaſs of the. Four Maritime 
Provinces of this Commonwealth: Nay, 
it is generally eſteemed, that they have 


more Shipping belongs to them, than 


there does to all the reſt of Exrope 
Yet they have no Native Commodi- 
ties towards the Building or Rigging of 
the ſmalleſt Veſſel ; Their Flax, Hemp; 
Pitch, Wood, and Iron, coming all from 
abroad, as Wool does for cloathing 


their Men, and Cord for feeding them, 


Nor do | know any thing- properly of 
their own growth, that is conliderable 
tither for their own neceſſary uſe, of - 
for Trafftick- withirheir Neighbours, 
beſides Butter ; Cheeſe, and Earthen 
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Wares. For Havens, they have not 
any good upon their whole Coaſt : 
The beſt are Helverfluys, which has no 
Trade at all 5 and Fluſ/ingze, which has 
little,in compariſon of other Towns 1n 
Holland : But Amſterdam, that triumphs 
in the ſpoils of Li«bon and Antwerp, 
(which before engroſt the greateſt 
Trade of Exrope and the Indies, ) ſeems 
to be the moſt incommodious Haven 
they have, being ſeated upon ſo ſhal- 
low Waters, that ordinary Ships cannot 
come up to it without, the advantage 
of Tides; Nor great ones without 
Qnlading. The entrance of the Teffel, 
and pallage over the Zudder-Sea, is 
more dangerous than a Voyage from 
thence to Spain, lying all in blind 
and narrow Channels ; fo that it caſily 
'appears, that 'tis not an Haven that 
draws Trade, but Trade that fills an 
Haven, and brings jt 1a vogue. Nor 
has Holand grown rich by any Native 
Commodities, but by force of Induſtry ; 
By improvement and manufatture of 
all Foreign gxowths ; By being the 
general Magazine of Exrope, and fur- 
niſhing all parts with —— the 
Market wants or invites ; And by their 
Sea-men, being, as they have ag ww 

cEl 
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been calPd, the common Carriers of the 
World. 

Since the ground of Trade cannot 
be deduced from Havens, or Native 
Commodities, (as may well be conclu- 
ded from the ſurvey of Holand, which 
has the leaſt and the worlt; and of 
Ireland, which has the molt and the 
beſt, of both;Y _ it were noÞ amiſs t9 
conſider , from what other ſource it 
may be more naturally and certainly 
derived : For if we talk of Induſtry, 
we are ſtill as much to ſeek, what ir 
is that makes people induſtrious in 
one Country, and idle in agother, 1 
concelive the 'true original gnd ground 
of Trade, to be, great multitude of 
peop'c crowded into {mall compels of 

and, whereby all things nece! ary. to 
life become” dear, and all Men, who, 
have poſſeflions, are induced; to Par- 
ſimony ; but” thoſe. who. have none, 
are forced to induſtry and labour, or 
elſe to want. Bolliesthat are vigorous, 
fll to labour.; Such as are not, \upply 
that defeft by ſome ſort of Inventions 
rIngenuirty., Theſe Cuſtorns ariſe firlt 
ben Neceſflity, but encreaſe by Tmita- 
tion, and grow in time to. be habitual 
ina Country ; And wherever they aro 
: P 2 {0 
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ſo, if it lies upon the Sea, they naty- 
rally break out 1nto Trade, both becauſe, 
whatever they want of their own, thar 
is neceſſary to ſo many Mens Lives,muſt 
be ſupply'd from abroad; and becauſe, 
by the multitude of people , and ſmal- 
neſs of Country, Land grows 1o dear, 
that the Improvement of Money, that 
way, 1s inconſiderable, and ſo turns to 
Sea, where the greatneſs of the Profit 
makes amends for the Venture. 

This cannot be better illuſtrated, 
than by its contrary, which appears 
no where more than in Ire/and;Where, 
by the largeneſs and plenty of the 
Soil, and ſcarcity of People, all things 
. neceſſary. to Life are ſo cheap, that an 
induſtrious Man, . by two days labour, 
"may gain enough to feed him the ref 
of the weeks Which T take to be 3 


" very plain ground of the lazineſs” at- 


tributed to the People : For Men n& 
turally prefer Eaſe before Labour, and 
will not 'take pains, if they can live 
idle; though, when, by neceſlicy, they 
have been inured to it, chey cannot 
leave it, being grown a cuſtom necel- 
ſary to their Health, and to their very 
Entertainment : Nor perhaps is the 


change harder, from conſtant = 
a* 
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Labour, than from conſtant Labour to 
Eaſe. 

This account of the Original of 
Trade, agrees with the experience of 
all Ages, and with the Conſtitutions 
of all places, where it has moſt flou- 
riſhed in the World, as Tyre, Carthage, 
Athens, Syracuſe, Agrigentum, Rhodes, 
Venice, Holland; and will be fo obvi- 
ous to every Man, that knows and con- 
fiders the ſcituation, the extent, and 
the nature, of all thoſe Countries, that 
it will need no enlargement upon the 
compariſons. | 

By theſe Examples, which are all of 
Commonwealths, and,by the decay, or 
diſſolution, of Trade, in the Six firſt, 
when they came to be conquered, or 
ſubjefted to Arbitrary Dowinions, it 
might be concluded, that chere 1s 
ſomething, in that ferm of Governmeat, 
proper and natural to Trade, in a more 
peculiar manner. Butthe height it ar- 
rived to at Bruges and Antwerp, under 
their Princes, for fqur or five deſcents 
of the Houſe of Burgunay, and two cf 
Auſtria , ſhews, it may thrive under 
o00d Princes and Legal Monarchies, as 
well as under Free States. {Unuer Are 
bitrary and Tyrannical Powcr, it muſt 
Ti of 
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of neceſlity decay 'and diſſolve, be 
Cauſe this empties a Country of Peo- 


.ple, whereas the others fill it ; This 


extinguiſhes Induſtry, whilſt Men are 
in doubt of enjoying themlelves what 
they get, or Jeaving it to their Chil- 
dren ; The others encourage it, by e- 
curing, Men of both : One fills a Coun- 
fry with Solder, and the other with 
Merchants ; . Who were never yet 
known to live well together, becauſe 
they cannot truſt one another : And as 
Trade cannot live without mutual truſt 
among private Men ; {oit cannot grow 
or thrive, to any great degree; without 
a confidence both of publick and private 
ſafety, and conſequently a truſt in the 
Government, i from an opinion of its 
Strength, Wiſdom, and Juſtice ; Which 
muſt be grounded either upon the Per- 
{onal Virtues and Qualities of a Prince, 
or elſe upon the Conſtitutions and Or- 
ders of a State. 

, Ft appears to every Mans eye who 
hath travell'd Holland, and obſerved 
the number and vicinity of their great 
and populous 'Towns and Villages, 
with the prodigious improvement of 
almoſt every ſpot of ground in the 
Country, and the great: multitudes 
conſtantly 
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conſtantly employ'd in their Shipping 
abroad, and their Boats at home, That 
no other known Counfgy in the 
—- 
World, of the ſame extent; holds any 
—_ with this in numbers of 
coples And if that be the great 
foundation of Trade, the belt account 
that can be given of theirs, will be, 
by conſidering the Cauſes and Acci- 
denrs, that have ſerved to force or in- 
vite ſo vaſt a confluence of People in- 
to their Country. In the firſt rank 
may be placed, the Civil-Wars, Cala- 
mities, Perſecutions, Oppreſhons, -or- 
Diſcontents, that have been ſo fatal to 
moſt of their Neighbours, for ſome 
time before as well as fince their State 
began. 

The Perſecutions for matier of Re- 
ligion, in Germany under Charles the 
Fifth, in France under rlepry the Se» 
cond, and in Erz/and under Queen 
Mary, forced great numbers of People 
out of all thoſe Countrys, to ſhelter 
thernſelves in-the ſeveral Towns of the 
Seventeen Provinces, where the ancicnt 
Liberties of the Country, and, Privi- 
ledges of the- Cities, had been 1nvio- 


late under ſo long a ſucce(Gon of Prin- © 


ces, and gave protection to theie op- 


P 4 preſſed 
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preſſed ſtrangers, who fill'd their Cities 
both with People and Trade, and rai- 
ſed Antwerp to {ych an heigth and re- 
nown , as-continyed till the Duke of 
Alve's arrival im the Low-Countrys, 
The fright of this Man, and the Or- 
ders he brought , and Armies to exe- 
cute them, began to ſcatter the Flock 
of People that for ſome time had been 
neſted there 3 So as,in very few Months, 
above a: Hundred Thouſand Families 
removed out of - the Country. - Bux 
when the Seven Provinces United, and 
began to defend themlelves- with ſuc+ 
Mo the conduct -of 'the Prince 
of- Orange, and. the. countenance of 
England and France, and the Perſecu: 
tions, for Religion began to grow: ſharp 
in the Spaniſh Provinces, all the Profel: 
{ors of. the Reformed Religion, - agd 
haters of the Spariſh Dominion, retir'd 
into the {trong- Cities of this Comma 
wealth, and gave the ſame date to the 
growth of Trade there, and the decay 
of it. at Antwerp. 

The. long Civil Wars, ar firſt of 
France, tyzen. of Germany; and laſtly of 
Enzland, ſerved to encreaſe the ſwarm 
in. this Country, not only by ſych, a5 
were, perſecuted at home, but great 
numbers 
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numbers of peaceable Men, who came 


here to ſeek for quiet in their Lives, , 


and ſafety in their Poſſeſſions or 
Trades 3 Like thoſe Birds that upon 
the 'approach of a rough Winter-ſea- 
ſon,leave the Countrys where they were 
born and bred, flye away to ſome kinder 
and ſofter Climate, and ' never return 
till the Froſts are paſt, and the Winds 
are laid at home, 

The invuation. theſe People had, to 
fix rather in Ho/az4 than in many bet- 
ter Countrys, ſeems to have been, at 
firſt, the great ſtrength of their Towns, 
which by their Maritime Scituation, 
and the low flatneſs of their Country, 
can with their Sluces overflow all the 
ground. about them at ſuch diftances, 
as to, become inacceſſible to any Land- 
Forces. - And this natural ſtrength has 
been improv'd, eſpecially at Amſter- 
dam, by all the Art and Expence that 
could any ways contribute towards the 
defence of the place. 

Next, was the Conſtitution of their 
Government, by which, neither the 
States-General,nor the Prince, have any 
power to-invade any Man's Perſon or 
Property within the precinfts of their 
Citics. Nor could it be fear'd that the 

| Senate 
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Senate of any Town ſhould conſpire ta 
any ſuch violence z nor if they did, 
could they poflibly execute it, having 
no Soldiers 1a their pay, and the Burgers 
only being employ'd-in the defence of 
their Towns, and execution of all Civil 
Juſtice among them. 

Theſe Circumſtances gave fo great a 
credit to the Bank of Amſterdam; And 
that was another invitation for People 
to come, and lodge here what part of 
their Money they could tranſport, and 
knew no way of ſecuring at home. 
Nor did thoſe People only lodge Mo- 
neys here, who came over into the 
Country z but many more, who never 
left their own ; Though they provided 
for a retreat, or againſt a ſtorm, and 
thought no place ſo ſecure as this, nor 
from whence they might ſd eaſily draw 
their Money into any parts-of the 
World. | 

Another Circumſtance, was, the ge- 
neral Liberty and Eaſe, not only in 
point of Conſcience, but all others 
that. ſerve to the commodiouſneſs and 
quiet of life ; Every Man following 
his own way, minding his own byſi- 
neſs, and little enquiring into other 
Mens; Which, I ſuppoſe, happen'd by 
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ſo great a concourſe of people of ſe- 
veral Nations, difterent Religions and 
Cuſtoms,as left nothing ſtrangeor new ; 
And by the general humour, bent all 
upon Induſtry, whereas Curiolity is 
only proper to idle Men. | 
Beſides, it has ever been the great 
Principle of their State, running through 
all their Provincesand Cities,even with 
emulation, £9 make their Country the 
common refuge of all miſerable Men ; 
From whoſe proteCtion, hardly any Al- 
llance; Treaties, or Intereſts, have e- 
ver been able to divert or remove them. 
So as, during the great dependence 
this State had upon Frayxce, in the time 
of Henry the Fourth,all the Perſons diſ- 
graced at that Court or baniſht that 
Country, made this their common Re- 
treat ; Nor could the State ever be 
prevail'd with, by any inſtances of the 
French Ambaſladors, torefuſe them the 
uſe and liberty of common life and air, 
under the proteCion of their Govern- 
ment. 
» This firmneſs in the State, has been 
one of the circumſtances, that has in- 


vited ſo many unhappy Men out of all 


their Neighbourhood, and indeed from 
moſt parts of Enrope, vo ſhelter them- 


ſelves 
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ſelves from the blows of Juſtice, or of 
Fortune. Nor indeed does any Coun- 
try ſeem {6 proper to be made uſe of 
upon luch occaſions, not only in ren 
of ſafety, but as a place that holds ſo 
conſtant and eafie correſpondencies 
with all parts of the Warldz And whi- 
ther any Man may draw whatever Mo- 
ney he has at his diſpoſal in any other 
——_ Where neither Riches expoſe 

en to danger, nor Poverty to con- 
temptz But on the contrary , where 
Parſimony 1s honourable, whether it be 
neceſſary or no 3 and he that is forced 
by his Fortune to live low, may here 
alone live 'in faſhion, and upon equal 
terms (1n appearance abroad) with the 
chiefeſt of their Miniſters, and richeſt 
of their Merchants : Nor 1s 1t eaſily 
imagin'd, how great an efte&t this Con. 
ſtitution among them, may,in courle of 
time, have had upor ' 1c encreaſe both of 
their People and their Trade. 

As the two firſt invitations of Peo- 
ple into this Country, were the 
ſtrength of their Towns, and nature 
of their Government z So, two others 
have grown with the courſe of time, 
and progreſs of their Riches and, Po- 
wer. One 1s the Reputation of their 
Govern» 
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Government, ariſing from the obſer- 
vation of the Succels of their Arms, the 
Prudence of their Negotiations, the 
Steddineſs of their Counſels, the Con- 
ſtancy of their Peace and Quiet at home, 
and the Conſideration they hereby arri- 
ved at among the Princes and States of 
Chriſtendom. From all theſe, Men 
grew to a general opinion of the Wiſ- 
dom and Condutt of their State ; and 


of its being eſtabliſhr uponFoundations, 
that could not be ſhaken by any com- 


mon Accidents, nor conſequently ia 
danger of any great or {udden Revo- 
lutions; And this is a mighty induce- 
ment to induſtrious People to comeand 
inhabit a Country, who ſeek not only 
ſafery under Lws from Injuſtice and 
Oppreſſion, but likewiſe under the 
ſtrength and good conduct of a State, 
from the violence of Foreign Invalions, 
or of Civil Commotions. 

The other, is, the great Beauty of 
their Country (forc-d 1n time, and by 
the improvements of Induſtry,ia ſpighc 
of Nature, ) which draws every day 
Tuch numbers of curious and idle per- 
ſons to ſee:their Provinces, 4" not 
to inhabit them. And indeed their 


Country is a much better Miſtreſs 
than 
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than a Wife; and where few perſons 
whoare well at home, would be content 
' to live ;. but where none that have time 
and Money to ſpare, would not for 
once be willing to travel ; And as Eng 
land ſhews, in the beauty of the Coun- 
try, what Nature can arrive at 5 ſo 
does Holland, in the number, greatneſs, 
and beauty of their Towns, whatever 
Art can bring to paſs, But theſe and 
many other matters of: Speculation a- 
mong them, filling the Obſervations of 
all common Travellers, ſhall make no 
part of mine, whoſe deſign is rather tg 
diſcover the Cauſes of their Trade and 
Riches, than ro relate the EffeCts. 

Yet it may be noted hereupon, as a 
piece of wiſdom in any Kingdom or 
State, by the Magnificence of Courts, 
or of Publick Struttures; By encou- 
raging beauty in private Buildings, and 
the adornment of Towns with plea- 
fant and regular plantations of Trees ; 
By the celebration of ſome Noble Fe- 
ffivals or Solemairics ; By the inſtitu» 
tion of ſome great Marts or Fairs ; and 
by the contrivance of any extraordi- 
nary and renowned: SpeCtacles, to in- 
vite and occaſion, as much and as of- 
ten as can be, the concoutſe of buſie 
or 
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or idle People from the neighbouring 
or remoter Nations, whoſe very pal- 
{age and intercourſe is a great encreaſe 
of Wealth and of Trade, and a ſecret 
incentive of People to inhabit a Coun- 
try, where Men may meet with equal 
advantages,and more entertainments of 
life, than in other places. Such were 
the Olympick and other Games amorig 
the Grecians 5 Such the Triumphs, 
Trophees, and Secular Plays of old 
Rome, as well as the Spettacles exhi- 
bited afterwards by the Emperors, 
with ſuch ſtupendous eftefts of Arr 
and Expence, for courting or enter- 
taining the People ;. Such the Jubi- 
lees of new Rome ; The Juſts and Tour- 
naments formerly uſed in moſt of the 
Courts of Chriſtendom 3 The Feſtivals 
of the more celebrated Orders ofKnight- 
hood 3 And in particular Towns, the 
Carnavals and Faires; the. Kirmeſhes, 
which run through all the Cities of the 
Netherlands, and in ſome of them,with 
a great deal of Pageantry, as well as 
Traffick, being equal baits of Plcaſure 
and of Gain. 

_ Having thus diſcover'd, what has 
laid the great Foundations of their 


Trade, by the multitude of their People, 
which 
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which has planted and habituated Tn- 


duſtry among them, and, by that, all, 


forts of Manufatture ; As well as Par. 


- ſimony, and thereby general Wealth : 


T ſhall- enumerate very briefly, fome 
other Circumſtances, thar ſeem, next 
to theſe, the chief Advancers and En- 
couragers of Trade in their Coun- 
try. | 
Low Intereſt, and dearneſs bf Land, 
are, effeCts of the multitude of People, 


and cauſe ſo much Money to lye ready 


- forall Proje&ts, by which gain may be 


expected, as the cutting of Canals, ma- 
king Bridges and Cawhies, levelling 
Downs, and draining Marſhes, beſides 
all new eflays at Foreign Trade, which 
are propoſed with any probabllicy of 

advantage. pk 
The uſe of their Banks, which ſecures 
Money, and makes all Payments eaſie, 
and Trade quick. | 
The Sale by Regiſtry, which was 
introduced here and iti Flazters in the 
time of Charles the Fifth, and makes 
all Purchaſes ſafe. | 
The Severity bf Juſtice, not only 
againſt all Thefts, but all Cheats, anf 
Counterfeirs of any Publick Bills, 
(which is capital aniorig thern,) and 
. even 
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even againit all common Beggars, who 
are diſpoled of either into - Work- 
houſes, or Hoſpitals, as they are able 
or unable to labour. | 
The Convoys of, Merchant-Fleets in- 
to all parts, even 1a time of Peace, bur 
eſpecially into the Streights ;, which 
give their Trade Security againſt many 
unexpected Accidents, and their Nations 
Credit abroad, and breeds up Sea-men 
for their Ships of War. As 
The lowneſs of their Cuſtoms, and 
eaſineſs of paying them, which, with 
the freedom of their Ports, invite both 
Strangers and Natives to bring Commo- 
ditics hither, not only as to a Market, 
but as to a Magazine, where they 100g 
till they are invited abroad to other an 
better Markets. bk OS 
'* Order and ExaCtne(s in .managing 
their Trade, which __y their Com- 
modities in Credit abroad. This was 
firſt introduced by ſevere Laws and Pe- 
nalties, but is_ſince grown into. Cu, 
ftom. Thus there have been abovsg 
Thirty ſeveral Placarts about the man- 


ner of curing, pickling, and barrelling,, 


Herrings. Thus all Arms made at V4 
trecht are forfeited, if fold without 
mark, or marked without Trial,”-Aod 

| UNS” -4 * obſerve 
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obſerved in their 1-4/2» Houſe, rhart all 
the pieces of Scarlet, which are ſent in 
great quantities to thoſe parts, are mark. 
ed withthe Engliſh Arms, and Inſcrip- 
tions in Engliſh; by which they main- 
tain the credit gain'd to that Commo- 
dity, by our former Trade to parts, 
where *cis now loſt or decay'd. 

The Government manag'd either by 
Men that Trade, or whoſe Families have 
riſen by it, or who have themſelves ſome 
Intereſt going in other Mens Traffique, 
or, who are born and bred 1n Towns, 
the Soul and Being whereof conſiſts 
wholly in Trade, which makes ſure of 
all favour, that, from time to time, 
grows neceſſary, and can be given it by 
the Government. 

The cuſtom of every Towns affeCt- 
ing ſome particular Commerce or Sta- 
ple, valuing it ſelf thereupon, and ſo 
improving it to the greateſt height, as 
Fluſſingze, by that of the Weſt-Inates ; 
Midaleburgh, of French-Wines; Terveer, 
by the Scotch Staple ; Dore , by the 
Engliſh Staple and RheniſhWines ; Rzr- 
terdam, by the Engliſh and ScotchTrade 
at large, and by French Wines; Leyden, 
by the. Manufafture of all ſorts of 
Stuffs, - Silk, Hair, Gold and Silver ; 


Hacer» 
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Haerlem, by Linen, Mixt-Stufis, and 
Flowers: Deff, by Beer, and- Dutchs 
Purcelanez, S»rdam, by the built. of 
Ships ; Enchuſyen and Mazlans/luys , 
by Herring-Fiſhing ;_Friez/and, by thg 
Greenland-Trade ; and Amſterdam, by 
that of the Eaft-Inates, Spain, and the 
Sireights. OY 
. The great: application of the whole 
Province..to: the Fiſhing-Trade, upon 
the Coaſts. of England and. Scotland; 
which employs an-incredible number of 
Ships and Sea-men, and ſupplies molt 
of the Southern parts of Exrope with a 
rich and neceſſary Commodity. be 
The laſt, I ſhall mention, is, the 


;mighty advance they have made: toþ 
wards engroſſing the whole Cpmmetce 


of the Eaft-Indzes, by their : Succeflgs 
againſt the Portugaeſſes, and by. their 
many . Wars and. Victories againſt: the 
Natives , whereby. they have forced 
them to Treaties of Cammerce,. ex- 
cluſive to all other Nations, and to the 
admiſſion . of Forts to be buiit upon 
Streights and Paſſes, that command the 
Entrances, 'into the Traffick of uclt 
places. This has been. atchieyed by 
the multitude of their People and Ma- 


riners, that has been able to 'furnzh 


Q 2 every 
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every year ſo many great Ships for 
fuch Voyages, and to ſupply the loſs of 
ſd many Lives, as the changes of Cli- 
mate have'ebſt, before leglearey the 
method of living in them : By the vaſt- 
neſs of the Stock thar has been turn'd 
wholly to- that Trade; And by the 
conduCtt and application* of the Eaſt. 
Indy Company, who have managed it 
like a Commonwealth, ' rather than a 
Trade ;-And thereby raiſed a State in 
the Indies, governed indeed by the 
Orders of the Company , / but other- 
wiſe appearing to thoſe Nations like a 
Sovereign Stare, making War and Peace 
with their greateſt Kings, .and able to 
bring to Sea ' Forty or Fifty Men of 
War, and Thirty thouſand Men at Land; 
by. the modeſteſt computations. The 
Stock of this Trade, beſides what it 
turns to in-France, Spain, Italy, the 
Streig hts, and Germany, makes them ſo 


-great Maſters in the Trade of the Nor- 


thern parts of Europe, as Muſcovy, Po- 
land, Pomerania, and all the Baltique 3 


. where the Spices, that are an [naar 
: Drug, and Exropean Luxury, command 


all the Commodities of thoſe Coun- 
tries, whichare ſo neceſlary to Lite, as 
their Corn 3 and to Navigation,. as 
Hemp, 
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Hemp, Pitch, Malts, Planks, and 
Iron. | 
Thus the Trade of this Country is 
diſcovered to be no effect of common 
contrivances, of natural diſpolitions or 
{cituations, or of trivial accidents;, But 
of a great concurrence of. Circum- 
ſtances, a long courle of Time, force 
of Orders and Method, which never 
before-met in the World to.ſych a de- 
gree, or With:{o prodigions; a; Succels, 
and perhaps never will again«ri;Having 
grown (to:ſura up all, ) {6m the ſct- 
tuation of their; Country , ; extended 
upon the - Sea ;:+dtvided by: two ſuch 
Rivers' as the -Rhyne and 'the Moſe, 
with the Vicinity; of the Ems, Weſer, 
and' Elve ; - Frgm:; the confluence - of 
people out of ' - Flanders , . England , 
France, and. Germany, invited by the 


Strength of their Towns, and by the 


Conſtitutions and Credit of their Go- 
vernment ; by the Liberty of Conſci- 
ence, and ſecurity of Life and Goods, 
({ubjected ;onlyj; to conſtant. Laws; ) 
From general Induſtry and Parſimony, 
aecaſioned. by the. multitude of People, 
and ſmalnels of. Country ; From 
cheapnels and eaſineſs of Carriage by 
convenience of Canals; From low Ule, 


Q 3 and 


*@ 


 ! and cearneſsof Land, which turn Mo- 
ney to. Trade ; the Inſtitution of Banks, 
Sale by Regitiry's Care of: Convoys ; 


- the Country , which raiſes the Stoek 


. 
- 
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Smidlneſs of Cuſtoms;Freedom of Ports; 
Order in Trade; Intereſt of Perſons in 
the Government ; particular: Traffick 
affeted to particular places ; Applica- 
tion to'the Fiſhery z and Acquiſitions 


in the Eaſt- Indies. © | | 

': It 1s- no Vonſtant Rule,: That Frade 
makes Richesz for there "may bei.a 
Trade, that impoveriſhes a Nation :''As 
+5 [\not'-going + often'-to Market, . that 
lentiches tha" Country«man.;- buv;* on 
ithe contrary, 'if, eyery time he cofties 
«there, He buys to a greater value"than 


<he. ſells; *he grows the!poorer, ' the: oft- 


-rier H& £0es-7 'But' the : only * and (ter. 
«tain Seate of Riches, arifing from Trade, 
in a Nation, 1s-the proportion of whiat 
-i3/ exported - for : the: Conſumption” of 
"own? IO \ | 

The'true' ground-of-this proportion 
hes in' the genera} Indyſtry and'Par- 
ſimony of a People, or in the contrary 
ot both. © Indvſtiy. encreaſes' the Nt- 


- others;\'to"what is imported- for their 
oo VO T3 17%: 4 


'tive Commodity, either in the produft 


of the' Soil, or the Manufattures bf 


for 
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| for Exportation. Parſimony leſſens the 
conſumption of their own, as well as 
of Foreign, Commodities ; and not 


' anly abates the Importation by the laft, 


but encreaſes the Exportation by the 
firſt ; for, of all Native Commodities, 
the leſs is conſumed in a Country , 
the more is exported abroad ; there 
being no Commodity, bur, at one price 
or other, will find a Market, which 
they will be Maſters of, who can at- 
ford it cheapeſt ; Such are always the 
molt induſtrious and parſimonious Peo- 
ple, who can thrive by Prices, upon 
which the Lazy and Expenſive cannot 
live. 

* The vulgar miſtake, That Importa-« 


tion of Foreign Wares, if purchaſed 
" abroad with Native Commoditigs, and 
not with Money, does not make a Na- 


tion poorer, 15 but what every Man, 
that gives himle!f leiſure to think, muſe 


- immediately reftifh:, by finding out, 


that, upon the end oi an Account be- 
tween. a Nuion, aud all they deal 
with abroad, whatever the Exporta- 


tion wants in value, to balance that of 


the Importation, miuit of neceflity be 
made up with reauy Neoar! | 
By this we find out the Foundation 


(0). 4 Ol 
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. of the Riches of Holand, as of their 


Trade by the Circumſtances alreadyre- 
1-3 prop For never = Country tra- 

£& © much, and conſumed fo little : 
They buy infinitely , but *tis to {ell 
a8ain, either upon improvement of the 
Commodity, or at a better Market: 
They are the great Maſters of the Iz- 
dian Spices, and-of the Perſian Silks ; 
but wear plain Woollen, and feed up- 
on: their own Fiſh and Roots. Nay, 
they fell the fineſt of their own Cloth 
to, France, and buy coarſe. out of Eng- 
land for their own wear. They fend 
abroad the beſt of their own Butter, 
into alt parts, and buy the cheapeſt out 


- Of Ireland, os the North of Exe lard, for 


their'own uſe. lo ſhort, they furniſh 


mfnite Luxury, which they never pra» 


Gil z, andtraffique in Pleaſures, which 
they never taſte. | 

' The Gentlemen and Officers of the 
Army. change their Cloaths and their 
Modes, like their Neighbours, © But a« 


mong the whole Body - of the Civil 


MagiRrates, the Merchants, the.rich 


Tradgrs, and Citizens in.general, the 
Faſhions continue ſtil the fame ; And: 


others,” as conſtarit among the Sea-men 


and, Boggs  $o that Nga kave off 
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their Clothes, only, becauſe they are 
worn out, and not becauſe they arc out 
of Faſhion. 
Their great Foreign Conſumption is 
French-Wine and Brazay ; But that may 
be allow'd them, as*the only Reward 
they enjoy .of all their pains, and as 
that alone, which makes them rick and 
happy in their voluntary Poverty, who 
would otherwiſe ſeem poor and wretch- 
ed in their real Wealth: Beſides, what 
they ſpend in Wine, "they ſave. in Corn 
to make other Drinks, which is bought 
from Foreign parts. And upona prel- 
ſure of their Aﬀairs, 'we ſee now for 
two years together, they have denied 
themſelves even this Comfort, among 
all their Sorrows, and made up in pal- 
fiveFortitude, whatever they have wanz- 
ed.in the aQive, "I A 
 Thus'ir happens, that much going 
conſtantly our, either in Commodity, 
or in the Labor of Seafarting-men 3 
and little coming in to be' conſumed 
at home ; the reſt returns in Coin, 
and fills the Country to that degree, 


that more Silver is ſeen in Holland, 


zmong the catnmon Hands and Purſes, 
than Braſs either'in Spaiz or in Fraxce 3 
Though one be” fo rich in. the beſt 

ed TH # ' © * Native 
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| By -all this account of their Trade 
and Riches, it will appear, That ſome 
of our Maxims are not {þ.certain, as 
they are current, in our common Po. 
\Iiticks. As firſt, That Example and 
.ncouragement of Exceſs and Luxury, 
i employ'd in the conſumption of 
Native Commodities, is of Advantage 
to Trade: It may be 19 to;that. which 
impoveriſhes, but is nqt to that which 
enriches a Country ; ang is indeed 
| efs prejudicial , if. it. lie in -Native, 
than in Foreign, Wares, But the Cu- 
ſtom, or Hymour, of Luxury and Ex. 
pence, cannot Ttop at certain Bounds: 


What begins:10 Native will proceed in 

oreign Commodities': And though 

. the Example ariſe among idle Perſons, 
yet the Imutation will run into all De- 
* Brees, even Of thole Men by whoſe In- 
: duſtry the Nation ſubfilts. And beſides, 
the more of our qQwn_ we ſpend , the 

leſs we ſhall haye to ſend abroads and 
' Jo it will come to pals,. that while we 
"drive a yaſt Trade, 'yct, by buying 
much more than, we fell, we fall 

come to þe poor :-. Whereas when we 
; | , drove 
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Native Commodities, and. the other 
drain all the Treaſuries of the We. 
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«drove a very: ſmall Traffique abrogd, 
yet by ſelling ſo much -more, than'we 
bought, we- were very rich in propor- 
#i6n to our'Neighbours.* This' appear 
-2n Edward therl hird's time, when” we 
waintain'd-(6 mighty: Wars in Frayfee, 
#nd carried our vidorious-Arms-into 
the heart of Spain';: Wheteas,”in the 


48th Year -of ” that: Kiftg's Reign, the 


| Value,” and Cuftomjigtizgh our: Bg- 


-potte, Contihottics; "Smounted: bo 


294184 1 —17 5, —24. And :that'of 
Imported; but to 38970/.—— 03 5—©64. 


So, as rhere miſt haveienter*d that Year 


into the Kingdom in Coir, or Bullion, 
(or elle have grown #/D6bt'to the Na- 
rion) 2552147. —135*4-o08\dAnd yer 
we-then earry'd out our Wools un- 
wrought, and brought in a great part 
of our ' Cloaths from Flanders, | 
Another common Maxim 1s, That if, 
by any Ten Invaſion, or Srvitude, 
the State; and conſequently the Trade, 
of Holland, thould be rmn'd, the laſt 
. would 'of courſe fall'to our ſhare' in 
Boland,” ' Which is 'no conſequence: 
For it would certainly break into ſe- 


veraF pitces, and ſhift, either to us; to. 


Flanders , 'to the Hemns-Towns, or any 
other parts, arcocding” as-the-moſt-of 
- 4. JL thoſs 


from all the former Di 
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thoſe circumſtances ſhould any where 


concur to invite it, ( and the likeſt to 


uch,) as appear to have: formerly 
drawn it into Holand, by ſo mighty 
a confluence of People, and ſo gene- 
ral a vein of Induſtry and Parſimogy 
among them. And whoever pretends 
.x0 equal their growth in Trade and 


Riches, by other ways than ſuch as: 


. are already enumerated, will prove, 1 
Houbt, either to deceive, or to be de- 


:ceived. 


+ A third is,. That if that State were 
reduced to. great Extremities, ſo as to 
become a Province to ſome; greater 
Power , they would: chuſe, our Subje- 
Qion rather than, any other ; or thoſe, 


at leaſt, / that are the Maritime, and 


the richeſt of . the Provinces. But it 
will be more. reaipnakly concluded , 
courſes, That 


 #hough-+they. may be divided by ab- 


[ 


Jolute Conqueſts, they will-never di- 
'vide theraſclyes by conſent,. but all fall 
one way, and,.by common Agreement, 
make the beſt Terms they can for their 
Country, as a Province, if, not as: a 


{vtate: And: before they come to ſuch 


g. extremity, they will firſt ſeek to be 
mitted, as a. Be/gick-Circle,. in. the 


& + 
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Empire (whichthey were of old;) and 
thereby receive the proteCtion of that 
Mighty Body,. which (as far as great 
and ſmaller things may be compar'd) 
ſeems the likeſt their own State in its 
main Conſtitutions,but eſpecially in the 
Freedom or Sovereignty of the Impe+- 
rial Cities, And this I have often 
heard their Miniſters ſpeak of, as their 
laſt refuge, in caſe of being threatned 
by too ſtrong and fatal a Conjun- 
Cure. 

.. And if :this ſhould happen , the 
Trade of the Provinces would rather 
be preſerved or encrealed, than any 
way broken or deſtroy'd by ſuch an 
alteration of their State, becauſe the Li- 
berties of the. Country would conti- 
nue what they are, and the Security 
would be greater than now it is. 

The laſt I will mention, is of another 
vein ; Thatif the Prince of Orenge were 
madeSovereignof their Country,though 
by Foreign Arms, he would be a great 
Prince, becauſe this now appears to 
be ſo great a State. . Whereas, on the 


contrary, thoſe Provinces would ſoon - 


become a very mean Country. For 
ſuch a Power muſt be maintain'd by 


force, as it would be acquir'd, and as 
indeed 
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indeed all abſolute Dominion muſt be 
in thoſe Provinces, This would raiſe 
general Diſcontents ; and thole, perpe- 
tual Seditionsamong the Towns, which 
would change the Orders of the Coun. 
try, endanger the Property of Private 
Men, and ſhake the Credits and Safety 
of the Government : - Whenever this 
ſhould happen, the People would ſcar- 
ter, Induſtry would faint;Banks would 
diſſolve, and Trade would decay to ſuch 
a degree, as probably, in courſe of time; 
their. very Digues would be no longer 
maintained by the Defences:of a weak 
People againſt ſo furious an Invader; 
but the Sea would break in upon their 
Land; and leave their chiefeſt Cities 
- be Fiſher-Towns, as they were: of 
old. | 

Without any ſuch great Revoluti 
ons, -I am of opinion, That Trade has, f 
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for ſome: years ago, paſt its Meridian, | fc 
and begun ſenſibly to decay among C: 
them : Whereof there ſeem to be fe- ir 
veral Cauſes; as firſt, the generil C 
Application, that ſo many other Nati- tl 
ons have made to it, within theſe two tl 
or three and twenty years: For ſince b 


the Peace of Munſter, which reſtored at 
the quiet of Chriſtendom in 1638, iT 
nor 


[UMI 
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not cnly Sw:den and Denmark , but 

France and England, have more parti- 

cularly, than ever before, buſied the 

Thoughts and Counſels of their ſeveral 

Governments, as well as the Humours 

of their People, about the matters of 
Trade. A 

Nor has this happen'd without good 

degrees of Succeſs ; though Kingdoms 

of ſuch extent, that have other and 
Nobler Foundations of Greatnels, cari- 

not raiſe Trade to ſuch a pitch as this 

little State, which had no other to 

build upon ; no more than a Man, who 

has a fair and plentiful Eſtate, can fall 

to Labour and Induſtry, like one that , 
has nothing elſe to truſt to for the *? 
ſupport of his Life. But however, all 
thele Nations have come of late to 
ſhare largely with them; and there 
ſeem to be grown: too many Traders 
for Trade in the World, p10 as they 
can hardly live one -by another. As 
in a great, populous Village, the firit 
Grocer, or Metcer, that ſcts up among 
them, grows preſently rich, having all 
the Cuftom till another, encouraged 
by his ſucceſs, comes, to {et up by-him, 
and ſhare in- his Gains ; ..at length fo 
many fall to the Trade; that nothing is 


got, 
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got by it; and ſome muſt give over, or 
all muſt break. | 
Not many Ages paſt, Venice and Flo- 
rexce polleſt' all the Trade"of Europe ; 
The laſt by their ManufaQtures 5 Bur 
the firſt by their Shipping : And the 
whole Trade of Perſia and the Indies, 
whoſe Commodities - were brought 
(Thoſe by Land, and Theſe by the 
Arabtan-Sea,) to Egypt, from whence 
they were fetcht by the Venetian Fleets, 
diſperſed into moſt of the parts of 
Europe : And in thoſe times we find 
the whole. Trade of England was dri: 
ven by Venttians, Florentines, and 
Lombards. The E: e#lings, who were 
the Inhabitants of the Hans-Towns, 
as Dantzic, Lubeick, Hamburgh, and 
vthers upon that Coaſt, fell next 
into Trade, and managed all that of 
theſe Northern parts for many years, 
and brought it firſt down to . Bruzes, 
and from thence to Antwerp. The firſt 
Navigations of the Portuguefſes to the 
Eafſt-Indies broke the greatnefs of the 
Venetian Trade, anddrew it to Libor ; 
And the Revolt of the. Nethertands, 
that of Antwerp ro HoBand. But in 
all this time, The other and' greater 
Nations of Europe concerh'd Cemves 
| [tt 
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tittle in it 5 'Their Trade” was War ; 
Their Counſels and Enterpriſes were 
buſied', in the quarrels of, the Holy 
End, or in thole between the Popes 
and the Emperors (both of the ſame 
Forge, engaging all Chriftian Princes, 
and ending tn the greatnefs of the Ec 
clefiaſtical State throughout Chriſten 
dom :) Sometimes in the mighty Wars 
between England and France, between 
France and Spain : The tmnore general, 
between Chriſtian and Thrks; Or more 
paycular quarrels between leſſer and 
Netghbouring-Princes. In ſhort, whe 
Kingdoms and Prfmmcipalities were 1n 
the World like the Noblemen and 
Gentlemen in a Country ; The Free- 
States and Cities, like the Merchants 
and Traders : Theſe at firſt deſpiſed 
by the orhers ; The others ſerv'd and 
rever'd by them; till by the various 
courſe of Events in the World, ſome 
of theſe came to grow Rich and Pow- 
erful by Induſtry and Parfimony ; And 
ſome of the others, Poor by War and 
by Luxury : Which made the Traders 


begin to take tpon them, and carry ic - 


like Gentlemen ; and the Gentlemen 
begin to take a fancy of falling ro 
Trade. By this ſhort account it wilt 

R appar 
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appear no wonder, either that particu- 
lar places grew ſo Rich, and ſo Migh- 
ts while they alone enjoyed almoſt 
t 


e general Trade of the World; nor 


why not only the Trade in Hel/and, 
bur the advantage of it 1n general, 


ſhould ſeem to be lefſen'd by ſo many + 


that ſhare it. 

Another cauſe of its decay in that 
State, may be , that, by the mighty 
progreſs of their Ea/t-India Company, 
the Commodities of that Country 
are grown more than theſe parts,gf 
the World can take of; and cof- 
quently, the Rates of them muſt needs 
be leſſened, while the Charge is en- 
creas'd by the great Wars, the Armies, 
and Forts, neceſſary to maintain, or ex- 
tend,the Acquiſitions of that Company, 
in the Izdies. For, inſtead of Five, or 
Six Eaſt-India Ships,which uſed to make 
the Fleet of the Year, they are now 
riſen to Eighteen or Twenty, ( Ithink 
Two and Twenty came in one Year to 
the United Provinces.) This is the rea- 
lon, why the particular perſons of that 
Company in Helznd , make not ſo 
great advantage of the ſame Stock, as 
thoſe of ours do in England ; Though 
their Company 'be very much richer, 
and 
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and drives a far greater Fradethan ourg 
which is exhauſted -by no'charge of 
Armies; or Forts, or Ships bf Wart 
And. this is the reaſon, that the Dutch 
are forced to keep ſo long andſo much 
of thoſe Commodities in their” Maga« 
Zines here, and to bring them our , 
only as the Markets call tor them, or 
are able to take off; And why they 
bring ſo much ' lefs from the Indies, 
than they were able to do, if thers 
were vent enough here : As I remer# 
ber one of their Sea-men, newly lands 
ed out of their Ea/t-Indy Fleer, in the 
Year 69, upon diſcourſe in a Boat bes 
tween Delf and Leyden, faid , he had' 
ſeen, before he came away, three heaps 
of Nutmegs burnt at a time, each of 
which, was more than a {mall Church 
could hold, which he pointed at ina 
Village that was in (ight. 

Another Cauſe may be, the great 
chexpneſs of Corn, which has been 
for theſe dozen Years, or more, gene- 
ral in all theſe parts of Errope, and 
which has a very great influence upon 
the Trade of Ho/land. For a great 


vent of Indian» Commodities ( at leaſt 


the Spices, whichare the grols of them) 
uſed to be made into the Northern 
R 2 parts 
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parts of Europe, in exchange for Corn, 
while it -was taken off at good: rates 
by the Markets of Flanders, England, 
France,” Spain, or Italy ; Tn all which 
Countrys it: has of late years gone 'ſ{o 
low, as to diſcourage the Import of ſo 

eat quantities, as uſed to come from: 
Den and Pruſſia, and other parts of 
the North. Now the leſs value thoſe 
Nations receive for Corn, - the leſs they 
are able to- give for Spice, which is a 

reat loſs to the Dutch on both ſides, 
ſedening the vent of their I»d4ia» Ware 
in the Northern, and the Traftick of 
Corn in the Southern, parts, The cauſe 
of this great cheapneſs of Corn ſeems 
to be, not ſo much a courſe of plenti- 
ful and ſeaſonable years, as the gene- 
ral Peace that has been in Exrope ſince 
the year 59 or 60; by which ſo many 
Men and ſo much Land have been 
turned to Husbandry, that were before 
employ'd in the Wars, or lay waſted 
by them 1n all the Fronice-Barlnnce 
of France and Spain,as well as through- 
out Germany, before the Peace of Mun- 


ſter ;, and in Exgland, during the AQi- 


ons or Conſequences of a Civil War ; 
And Plenty grows not to a height, 
but by the Succeſſion of ſeveral uy. 
U 
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full as well as ſeafonable Years. 

* The laſt Cjauſe T will mention, is 
the mighty enlargement of the City of 
Amſterdam, by that which is called the 
New Town; The Extent whereof 'is 
ſo ſpacious, and the Buildings of fo 


much' greater Beauty and Coſt than 


the Old, that it muſt have employ'd a 
vaſt' proportion of that Stock which 
in this: City was before wholly turned 
to Trade. Beſides, there ſeems to have 
been growing on for theſe later years, 
a greater Vie of Luxury and Expence 
among many of the Merchants of that 
Town, than was ever formerly known; 
Which was obſerved and complained 
of, as well as the enlargement of their 
City, by ſome of the wileſt of their 
Miniſters, while I reſided among them, 
who deligned ſome Regulations by 
Sumptuary Lawsz3 As knowing the 
very Foundations of their Trade 
would ſoon be undermined, if the ha- 
bitual Induſtry, Parſimony, and Sim- 
plicity of their People, came to be 
over-run by Luxury, Idleneſs, and Ex- 
ceſs.. © However it happen'd, I found it 


agreed by all the moſt diligent and cir- - 


cumſpeCt Enquiries I could make, that 
in the years 69 and 70, there was 
R 3 hardly 
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hardly any Foreign. Trade among them, 
beſides that of . the Indies, by which 
the Traders made the returns of their 
Money, without loſsz. and none, by 
which. the common Gain was above 
Two or Three in the Hundred. . So, as 
it ſeems to be with Trade, as with the 
Sea, ( 1s Element,) that has a certain 

itch, aboye which, it never riſes in the 
bighelt Tides ; And begins to Ebb, as 
ſoon as. ever it ceaſes to Flow ; And 
ever loſes ground. 1n one . place, pro» 
a to whay jt gains in ano» 
ther, 
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Of their FORCES ind REVENUES. 


T HE Strenvth, and Forces, of a 
| Kingdom, or State, were meaſi- 
red in former 4ges, by the Numbers of 
Native and Warlike Subjetts, which 
they.could draw into the Field, upon 
any, War with their Neighbours. Na- 
tional Quarrels were degided by Na- 
tional Armies, not by Stipendiary For- 
ces, (raiſed with Money, or maintained 
by conſtant Pay. ) In the ſeveral King- 
doms and Principalities of Exrope, the 
Bodies of their Armies were confpo- 
ſed, as they are ſtill in Polazd, of the 
Nobility and Gentry, who were bound 
to attend their Princes to the Wars, 
with certain numbers of Armed Meng, 
according to the tenure and extent of 
the ſeveral Lordſhips, and Lands, they 
held of the Crown : Where thel: were 
nat proportionable to the occation, 
the reſt were made up of Subjetts 
drawn together by love ottheir Princ”, 

R 4 or 
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or their Country ; By deſire of Con- 
queſt and Spoils, or neceſſity of de- 
fence ; Held together by Allegiance or 
Religion ; And Spirited by Honour, 
Revenge, or Avarice (not of what they 
* could get from their Leaders, but from 
their Enemies.) A Battel or twg, 
fairly fought, decided a War 3 and 
War ended the quarrel of an Age, 
and either loft or gain'd the Cauſe or 
Country contended for : Till the 
change of Times and Accidents brought 
it to a new deciſion ; - Till the Virtues 
and Vices of Princes made them 
ſtronger or weaker, either in the love 
and Obedierte of their People, or in 
ſuch Orders and Cuſtoms as render'd 
their Subjefts more or leſs Warlike or 
Efteminate. Standing-Forces or Guards 
in conſtant pay, were'no where uſed 
by lawful Princes. in their Native or 
Hereditary ' Countrys, . but 'only by 
Conquerors in ſubdued Provinces, or 
Uſurpers at home; And were a de- 
fence only againſt SubjeCts, nor againſt 
Enemies. 
. Theſe Orders ſeem firſt to have beer 
changed in*Evnrcpe by the two States 
of Venice and Holland ;, Both of them 
fmall in Territories at Land, and 'thoſe 
| | | extgn lcd 
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extended in Frontier upon powgrful 
Neighbours : Both of them weak in 
number of Native Subje&ts ; and thoſe 
leſs warlike at Land, by turning fo 
much to Trafhck, and to Sea; Bur 
both of them mighty in Riches and 
Trade ; Which made them endeavour 
to balance their Neighbours ſtrength 
in Native Subjects, by Foreign Stipen- 
diary Bands; And to defend their 
Frontiers by the Arts of Fortification, 
and (trength of places, which might 
draw out a War into length by Steges, 
When they .durit not venture it upon 
a Battel; And ſo make it many times 
determine by force of Money, rather 
than of Arms. This forced thoſe Prin» 
ces, who frontier'd upon theſe States 
to. the ſame proviſions; Which have 
been encreaſt by the perpetual courſe 
of Wars, upon the Continent of Ex- 
rope, ever ſince the riſe of this State, 
until the Peaceot the Pirexees, between 
Princes bordering one upon the other 
and fo, ready Be ſudden Inroads or 
Invaſions. 

* The Force therefore of theſe Pro- 


vinces is t9 be meaſur'd, not by the. 


number or diſpoſitions of their Sub- 
jects, .Lut by the ſtreogth of their Ship- 


pug 
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ping, and ſtanding-Troops, which they 
conſtantly maintain, even 1d time of 
peace ; And by the numbers of both 
which, they have been.able ro' draw 
into the Field, and to Sea, for ſupport 
of a War :. By their conſtant Revenue 
to maintain the firſt ; And by the tem- 
you charge, they have beea able ta 
urniſh, for ſupply of the other. 

I will not enumerate their Frontier 
Towns, (which is 8 common Theme, ) 
or the Forces neceſſary for the Garri- 
ſons of them. Nor the Nature and va- 
riety of their Taxes and Impoſirions, 
though I have an cexa& Liſt of them 
by me, expreſſing the ſeveral Kinds, 
Rates, and Proportions ,_ upon every 
Province and Town; But this would 
{well a Diſcourſe, with a great deal of 
tedious matter, and to little purpoſe. 
I ſhall therefore be content only to 
obſerve, what I have informed myſelf 
of their Forces, and Revenues in gene- 
ral, from perſons among them, the beſt 
able to give that account; 

The ordinary Revenue of this State, 
conſiſts, either in what is levied in the 
conquered Towns, and Country of 
Brabant, Flanders, or the Rhine 5 Which 
is wholly adminiſtred by the __ 
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of State: Or elſe, the ordinary Fonds, 
which the Seven Provinces provide 
every Ycar, according to their ſeveral 
proportions, upon the petition of the 
Counci! of State, and Computation of 
the Charge of the enſuing year, given 
in by them to the States-General. And 
this Revenue commonly amounts to 
about. One and twenty Millions of Gil- 
ders a Year; Every Million making 
about Ninety thouſand pounds Sterling, 
intrinſick value. 

The,chief Fonds out of which . this 
Tiles, Is .the Exciſe and the Cuſtoms: 
The firlt is great, and ſo general, that 
I have heard-it obſerved at Amſterdam, 
That, when ina Tavern, acertain Diſh 
of Fiſh is + ”'th the uſual Sawce, 
above lucy teveral Excifes are paid, 
for what is neceſſary to that ſmall Ser- 
vice. The laſt are low and calie, and 
applied particularly to the Admiralty. 

Out of this Revenue is ſupplied 
the Charge of the whole Milice; 
of all Publique Officers of the State, 
and Ambaſladors, or Miniſters a- 
broad, : and the Intereſt of abour 
Thirteen Millions owing by the States; 
General. 

The Standing-Forces in the Year 70. 
upon 
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upon ſo general a Peace, and after all 
Reformations, were Twenty Six Thou- 
ſand two Hundred Men, in Ten Regt 
ments of Horſe, conſilting of Fitry 
Troops ; And Nineteen of Foot, con- 
ſiſting of Three Hundred and Eighty 
Companies. The conſtant charge of 
theſe Forces Rood them in Six Millions 
One Hundred and Nineteen Thouſand 
Gilders a year. | 

Their Admiralties, in time of Peace, 
maintain between Thirty and Forty 
Men of War, employ'd in the ſeveral 
Convoys of their Merchants Fleets, in 
a Squadron of Eight or Ten Ships to 
attend the Algerines and other Corſaires 
in the Medzrerranean;, And fome al- 
ways lying ready in their Havens for 
any ſudden accidents or occaſions of 
the State. The common Expence of 
the Admiralties in this Equipage, and 
the built of Ships, is about fix Milli- 
Ons a year. 

* Beſides the Debt of the Genetralty, 
the Province of Holand owes about 
Sixty Five Millions, for which they pay 
Intereſt at Four in the Hundred ; But 
with ſo great eaſe and exaCtneſs both 
in Principal and Intereſt, that no Man 
ever demands 1t twice; they m_ 
taKc 
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take up whatever Money they deſired. 
Whoever 1s admitted to bring in his 
Money, takes it for a great deal of fa- 
vour ; And. when they pay off any 
part of the Principal, rhoſe, it belongs 
to, receive it with Tears, not knowing 
how ' to diſpoſe of it to Intereſt, with 
{uch Safety and Eaſe. And the 60ommon 
Revenue of particular Men lies much 
in the Cantores, either of the Gene- 
rality, or the ſeveral Provinces, which 
are the Regiſtries of theſe publique 
Debts. 

Of the ſeveral Impoſts, and Exciſes, 
thoſe that are upon certain, and immo- 
vable Poſſeftions (as Houſes and Lands) 
are colleted by the Magiſtrates of the 
ſeveral places, and by them paid in to 
the Receivers, becauſe both the num- 
ber and value of them are conſtant, 
and ealily known. Thoſe which ariſe 
out of uncertain Conſumptions, are 
all ſer out to Farm and to him that 
bids moſt, ſome every three Months, 
{ome every ſix, and ſome yearly. 

The ColleCtion, Receipt, and Diſtri- 
bution of all Publique Monies, are 


made, without any Fee to Officers, ' 


who receive certain conſtant Salaries 


from the State, which they dare not 
encreale 
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encreaſe by any privatepratiles, or Ex- 
tottions 3 So, 'whoever has a Bill of 
any publique-Debt, has ſo much rea- 
dy Money in his Coffers, being paid 
certainly at call , without :charge, or 
troublez and o__ over in any pay- 
ment, like the beſt Bill of Exchange. 

The extraordinary Revenue is, when 
upon ſome great occafions, or Wars, 
the Generality agrees to any extraor- 
dinary Contributions; As ſometimes 
the Hundredth poney of the Eſtates of 
all the Inhabitants ; Pole, or Chimney- 
ney-money 3 Or any other Subſidies, and 
Payments, according as they can agree, 
and the occaſions require ; which have 
ſometimes reached q far, as even to an 
Impoſitiona upon every Man that tra- 
vels in the common ways of their Coun- 
try, by Boat, or 1n a Coach; in Wagon, 
ot on Horſeback. 

By all theſe means, in the firſt Year 
of the Ergliſh War, in 16653 There 
were raiſed in the Provinces, Forty 
Millions, of which Twenty two in the 
Province of Hollazxd. And upon the 
Biſhop of Munfer's invading them, at 
the ſame time by Land, they had in 
the Year 66, above Threeſcore thou- 
ſand Land-men in Pay; And a Fleet 
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of above an Hundred Men of War at 
Sea. 

The Greatneſs of this Nation,at that, 
time, ſeems juſtly to have raiſed the 
Glory of ours; which, during the 
years 65 and 66, maintained a War, 
not only againſt this Powerful State, 
but againſt the Crowns of France and 
Denmark, in conjunttion with them: 
And all, at a time, when this King- 
dom was forced to tru 
with the calamitous Effects of a ra- 
ging Plague, that, in Three months of 
the firſt year, {wept away incredible 
numbers of People; and of a prodt- 
gious Fire, that, in Three days of the 
ſecond, laid in Aſhes that Ancient and 
Famous City of LOND ON, (the 
Heart and Center of our Commerce 
and Riches, }) conſuming the greateſt 
part of its Buildings, and an im- 
menſe proportion of its Wealth. Yet, 
in the mid'ſt of theſe fatal Accidents, 
thoſe two ' Summers were renowned 
with Three Battels of the mightielt 
Fleets that ever met upon the Ocean z 
whereof Two were determined by 


entire and anqueſtion'd Vieories, and 


purſuit of our Enemies into their 
very 


le at home: 
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very Havens. The Third having be- 
gun by the unfortunate diviſion of 
our Fleet, with the odds of Ninety 
of their Ships againſt Fifty of ours ; 
And in ſpight of ſuch diſadyanta- 
ges, having continued, or been re- 
newed for three days together (where- 
in we were every Morning the Ag. 
greſſors,) ended at laſt by the equal 
and mutual Weakneſs or Wearineſs 
of both Sides, the maims of Ships 
and Tackling, with want of Powder 
and Ammunition ; Having left unde- 
cided the greateſt ACtion _— will 
haps appear upon Record of an 
—— In this Battel, Monſieur 
de Wit confeſt to me, That we 
gain'd more Honour to our Nation, 
and to the invincible Courage of our 
Sea-men, than by the other two Vi- 
Ctories. That he was ſure, their Men 
could never have been brought on the 
two following days, after the difad- 
vantages of the firſt ; And he belie- 
ved no other Nation was capable of 
it, but Ours. 

I will not judge, how we came to 
fail of a glorious Peace in the Six 
Months next ſucceeding, after the 
for« 
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fortune of our laſt Vitory, and with 
the Honour of the War : But as 
any rough 'Hand can break a Bone, 
wheteas much Art and Care are requi> 
red to ſet it again, and teſtore it to 
its firſt ſtrength and proportion; So 
*is an calie part in a Miniſter of 
State, to engage a War; but *tis gi- 
ven to few to know the times, and 
find the ways;- of making Peace; Yet 
when after the ſenſible events of an 
unfortunate Negligence , an indiffe. 
rent Treaty was concluded at Breds 
in 67 ; Within Six Months following, 
by an Alliance with this State in 
January, 1668. ( which was received 
with- incredible Joy and Applauſe 
among them,) His Majeſty became 
the unqueſtioned Arbiter of all the 
Afﬀairs of Chriſtendom ; Made a Peace 
between the two Great Crowns, art 
Aix-la-Chapelle, which was avowed 
by all the World, to be perfectly His 
Own ; And was received with equal 
Applauſe of Chriſtian Princes abroad, 
and of his Subjefs at homez And 
for three years ſucceeding, by the 


unſhaken Alliance and Dependance of * 


the United States, His Majeſty re- 
$ mained 
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mained Abſolute Maſter of the Peace 
of Chriſtendom, and in a poaey of 
giving Bounds to the greatelt, as well 


as Proteftion to the weakeſt, of his 
Neighbours. 
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T muſt be avowed , That as This 
State, in the courſe and progreſs of 

us Greatneſs for ſo many years paſt, 
has ſhined like a Comet So 1a the 
Revolutions of this laſt Summer, Ir 
ſeem'd to fall like a Meteor, and has 
equally amazed the World by the one 
and the other: When we conlider 
ſuch a Power and Wealth, as was re- 
lated in the laſt Chapter, to have 
fallen in a manoer proſtrate withia the 
ſpace of one Month: So many Fron- 
tier Towns, renowned 1in the Sieges 
and Actions of the Spaniſh Wars, en- 
ter'd like open Villages by the French 
Troops, without defence or almoſt de- 
nial : Moſt of them without any blows 
at all, and all of them with fo few: 
Their great Rivers, that were eſteem- 
ed an invincible ſecurity to the Pro- * 
vinces of Holland and Utrecht, paſled 
with as mucheaſe, and as ſmall reſiſt- 
9 2 ances, 
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ances, as little Fords : And in ſhort, 


the very hearts of a Nation ſo vali- 
ant of old, againſt Rome, ſo obſtinate 


againſt Spain, now ſubdued, and, in | 


a manner, 2bandoning all before their 
Danger panned : We may juſtly have 
our recourſe to the ſecret and fixed pe. 
riods of all Human Greatneſs, for the 
account of ſuch a Revolution : Or ra- 
ther, to the unſearchable Decrees, and 
unrefiſtable force, of Divine Provi- 
dence ; Though it ſeems not more im- 
pious to queſtion it , than to meaſure 
it by our Scalez Or reduce the iſſues 
and Motions of that Eternal Will and 
Power, to a cenformity with what is 
efteemed Juſt, or Wiſe, or Good, by 
the uſual Conſent, or the narrow com- 
prehenſion, of poor Mortal Men. 

Burt, as in the ſearch, and conſidera- 
tion, even of things natural and:com- 
mon, our Talent, I fear, is to Talk 
rather than to Know ; So we may be 
atlowed to Enquire and Reaſon upon 
all things, while we do not pretend 
eo Certainty, or call that Undeniable 
Truth, which is every day denied by 
Ten thouſand ; Nor thoſe Opinions 
Unreaſorable, which we know to be 
held by ſuch, as we allow to be Rea- 
{onable 
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ſonable Men. I ſhall therefore ſet down 
ſuch circumſtances, as to me ſeem molt 
evidently to have conſpired in this Re- 
volurion; leaving' the Cauſes leſs dif- 
cetnable, to the ſearch of more diſfcern- 
ing Perſons. 

And firſt, I take: their vaſt Trade, 
which was an occaſion of their Great- 
nels, to have ' been One likewiſe of 
their Fall,- by having wholly diverted 
tha Genius of their Native SubjeCts, 
and Inhabitants, 'from Arms, to Traf- 
que; and the Arts of Peace ; Leaving 
the whole fortune of their hter Wars, 
t0 be managed, by Foreign. and Vers 
cendry Troops ; which much abaſed 
the Courage of their Nation, (as was 
obſerved in another Chapter, and 
made the Burghers of ſo little moment 
towards-the defence of their Towns ; 
Whereas, in the famous Sieges of Har 
lems; © Alemar, and Leyden, They had 
made ſuch brave and fierce defences, 
as:broke the Heart of the Spaniſh Ar- 
mies, and the fortune of their At- 
fairs. 

/ Next, was the Peace of Munſter, 
which had left them now, tor abore 
Tweaty years, too ſecure of all Inva- 
fions, or Enemies at Land; And {© 

| . 3 turan'd 
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turn'd :their whole' application to the 
ftrength of their Forcexat Sea z-W hich 
have been fince exercifed-with two Ex- 
aliſþ Wars'in that 'time, and enlivened 
with the {mall yearly Expeditions into 
the Srreights againſt the Algerines, and 
other Corſairs of the. Mediterranean. 

Another was, their too great Parſi 
mony, in Reforming ſo many of their 
beſt Foreign Officers: and Troops,  up- 
on the Peace of Munfer.; whole Va- 
lour and Condu& had been {o great 
occaſions of inducing ' Spaimx to, the 
Counſels' and Concluſions of . that 
Treaty. , 

But the greateſt of all others, that 
concurr*d to weaken,'and indeed break, 
the ſtrength of their Land-Milice, was, 
the alteration -of their -State ,' which 
happen'd by the Perpetual Eu of 
Holland, and Weft-Frieziand, upon the 
death of: the laſt Prince of Orange, 
for 'excluſton of the Pawer of Stadty 
holder in their Province, or at leaſt 
the f{eparatior of it from: the Charge 
of Captain-General. Since that time, 
the main deſign, and' application of 
thoſe Provinces, has been, to work out, 
by degrees, all the old Officers, both 
Native and Foreign, 'who had —_— 
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formerly Swgrn'to the Prince of Orazge, 
and were ſtill thought atteQionate to 
the Intereſt of that Family ; And to 
fill the Commands of their Army, with 
the Sons, or Kinſmen, of Burgomaſters, 
and other Officers, or Deputies in the 
State, whom they eſteemed ſure to the 
Conftitutions'of their Popular Govern- 
ment, and "good ' enough for an Age, 
where they ſaw no appearance of E- 
nemy at. Land ro attaque them. 

«But the Humour of Kindneſs to the 
young Prince, both in the People, and 
Army, was not tobe diſſolved, or dil- 
perſed, by. any Medicines, or Operati- 
ons, either 6f" Rigor or Artificez But 


tion in the State, when he ſhoul 
come to the years of aſpiring, and ma- 
taging the general Aﬀctions of rhe 
Feople* Being a Prince, who joyned 
o the great Qualities of his Royal 
Blood, the popular Virtues of his 
Country ; Sileht and Thoughtful ; Gi- 
ven to hear, and to enquire; Of a 
found and teddy Underſtanding z Much 


firtaneſs in what he once reſolves , 'or 


once denies 3 Great Induſtry and Appli- 
cation to his Buſineſs; Little to 1s 
| 4 Pleas 
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Prince', ever prefaging ſome Revolu- culo vlue 
| d arbor «v0, 
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Pleafures: Piety in the. Religion of 
his Country, but with Charity to 0- 
thers ; Temperance unuſual to his 
Youth, and to the Climate; Frugal. in 
the common management of his - For. 
tune, and yet. magnificent upon occa- 
ſion ; Of great Spirit” and Heart, af 
piring to the Glory of Military ' Aﬀtis 
ons , with, ftrong Ambitioa to groy 
Great, but, rather by the Service, than 
the Servitude,of his Couatty, In ſhort, 
A Prince of many Virtues, without any 
appearing mixture of Vice. 
In the Eng ib War, begun the year 
65. the States disbanded all the Engiz/Þ 
Troops, thas were thenleft. in their Sers 
vice, diſperſing the Officers and Soldi- 
ersof our Nation, who ſtaid with then; 
into other Companies, or Regiments, of 
their own. - Atter the French Invaſion 
of Flangers, and the ſtrict Alliance 
between England and Helland in 68, 
They did the ſame. by all the French 
that were remaining in their Service, 
So as the ſeveral Bodieg of theſe tw 
Nations, which had ever the greatlt 
part ih the Honour, and Fortune | 
their Wars, werenow wholly diſſolved, 
and their ſtanding-Milice compoſed in 
a manner, all of their own Natives, 
: $ ' '+: cnervated 
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enervated by the long Uſes and Arts of 
Traffique, and of Peace. 
© But they were too 'great a Match 
for any of the ſmaller Princes their 
Neighbours in Germeny 3 And too fe- 
cure of any choger from Spain, b 
the knowled e of their Forces, as well 
as Dilpoſitions 3 ' And- being ſtriftly 
Allied both with Exgland and Suedex, 
ih two ſeyeral Defenſive Leagues, and 
in one cominon Triple Alliance ; They 
could not 'foreſee any danger from 
rance, who, they thought, Would ne+ 
ver have the Courage, or Fojce, toeny 
ter the Liſts with fo mighty Confede- 
tatesz and who were ſure of a Con- 
junAQion, whenever they pleaſed, borh 


' With. the Emperor and Spair. 


- Befides, They knew that Frarce 
could"not attaque them, without paſl- 
ſing through Flanders, or Germany : 
They were ſure Spin would not ſuffer 
it through the firſt, if they were backs 
in oppoling it, as foreſeeing. the in- 
Evitable loſs of Flanders, upon that of 
Fiolland: And they could hardly be. 
ſieve, the paſſage ſhould be yielded by 
a German Prince, contrary to the ex- 
preſs Will and Intentions of the Em- 
peror, as well as the common ny 
II IT 4. | gy” 
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of the Empire: So that they ho 
the War would, at leaſt, open in their 
Neighbours Proyinces, for whoſe De» 
fence "they reſolved to employ the 
whole Fo of their State. And would 
have made a mighty reſiſtance, if the 
Quarrel had begunat any other Doors, 
but their own. hs | 
They could not imagine a Conjune 
Qtion' between Exglend and France, for 
the ruine of their State; For, being 
pnacquainted; with our Conſtitutions, 
ey did not foreſee, how- we ſhould 
find our Intereſt in ir, and meaſured 
all States, by that which They eſteemed 
to be their Intereſt. Nox could they 
believe, that other Princes and States 
of Exrope would ſuffer ſuch an addition 
$0 be made to the Power of France, as 
a Conqueſt of Holend. 
Beſides theſe publick Canfiderations, 
there were others particular to. the 
FaQtions among them ; And ſome of 
their Miniſters were neither forward 
nor ſupple enough to endeavour the 
early breaking, or diverting, fuch Con» 
junCtures, as threatned them 3 Becauſe 
they were not without hopes, they 
might end in renewing their broken 
Meaſures with France ; Which thoſe o 
£210 
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the Commonwealth-Party were more 
enclin'd to, by foreſceing the influence 


that their Alliances with Ezgland muſt 


needs havein time, towards the refto- 
ring of the Prince of Orenge's Autho» 
rity: And they thought at the worſt, 
that whegever a pinch came, they could 
not fail of a fafe bargain in one Mar. 
ket or other, having ſo vaſt a Trea- 
ſure ready to employ. upoa any good 
occaſion- - | 

Theſe Conſiderations madethem cams 
mit three fatal Overſights in their Fo 
reign Negotiations : For they; made 
an Alliance with Ezglexd, without en- 
gaging a' Confidence and Fricndſhip - 
They broke their Meaſupes with France, 
without cloſing new ones with Spain: 
And they:reckon'd upon the Aſſiftances 
of Swedgx, and their Neighbour-Prin- 
ces of Germany, without making them 
ſure by \Sublidiary Advances, before 4. 
War began. 

Laſtly, nm _Priges of CYangs was 
approacking the Two and tweantie 
year of his Age, which the gs 
Holland had, ſince their Alliance with 
His Majeſty in 1668, ever pretended, 
ſhould be the time of advancing him 
to the Charge of Captain-General, and 
TM Admiral 
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. they ' drew 'to this period, which was 


Adrniralof their Forces, though with- 
out rhat'of ' Stadrholder. But thenearer 
tike to make a new Ne in their 
Government; the more defirous ſome 
of their Miniſters ſeemed, either to de- 
cline, or to reſtrain, it. On the other 
fide, the Prince grew confident upon 
the former Promiſes, or, at leaſt, Inti- 
mations, of” Holard, and the concur- 
ring diſpoſitions of the other Six Pro- 
vinces to his' advancement: And his 
Party, fpirited by their hopes, and the 
grear Qualities, of this young Prince, 
(now grown ripe for Aﬀtion, and for 
Enterprize,) reſolved to bring'this peint 
e6 a ſudden decifionz Againft which, 
the other P Ry prepared, and united 
all-their Defences; So, as -thiis ſtrong 
Diſcafe, thathad been ſo long working 
mthe very Bowels of the State, ' ſeed 
faſt upon its Criſs; When a Conjun- 
tion of Two Mighty Kings brought 
pon thenra fudden and furious Inva- 
Mm by Land and Sea, at the ſame time, 
by a Royal Fleet, of above Fourſcore. 
5 Fo zand an Army, of as-many thou- 
find Men. X 

''When the States ſaw this Cloud rea- 
dy'to break upon them, Caftera —_— 
þ- : 
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lief that it would blow over, ) They 
began; not only to provide ſhelter -at 
home, with their uſual vigor ; but co 
look out for it abroad,” though both too 
late. Of the Princes: that were their 
Allies , .or concern'd in their danger, 
Such as were far off could not be in 
time ; The nearer were unwilling to 
fhare in a danger they were not enough 
prepar'd forz Moſt were content to fee 
the Pride of this State humbled ; Some, 
the Injuries, they had received -. from 
them, revenged; Many would: have 
them mortified, that worild not have 


them deſtroyed ; And ſo all reſolved to: 


leave them to weather the Storm, as 
they could, for ogeCampaniz ; Which, 
they did not believe, could go far to- 
wards their ruin, conſidering the great- 
neſs of their Riches, number of their 
Force, and ſtrength of their Places. 
The State, in the mean time, ha d en- 
creaſed their Troops to Seventy 1 hou- 
fand Men, and had begun torepa ir the 
Fortifications of them Frontier Te-wns: 
But fo great a length of their (Joun- 
try lay open to the French Inrtaſton, 
by the Territories of Colen and . Liege z 
And tothe Biſhop of Munſter, | ( their 
inveterate Enemy, ) by Weſtphal 1a, = 
they 
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they knew not where to expeCt, or 
provide againft, the firſt danger : And 
while they divided their Forces and 
Endeavours towards the ſecuring of © 
many Garifons, they provided for 
none to any purpole but Maaſtricht ; 
Which the French left behind them, 
and fell in upon the Towns of the 
Rhine , and the Heart of their Pro- 
VInCes. 

Beſides, Thoſe Miniſters, who had 
ſtill the direRtion of Aﬀairs, bent their 
chief _— to the Strength and 
Order of their Fleet, rather than of 
their Army : Whether more u_ at 
Exnzland than France, upon the War, 
manner of entring into it; Or,be- 
lieving that a Vittory at Sea would be 
the way toa Peace with this Crown 
Or,hop ing their Towns would not fall 
ſo faft,, but that, before three or four 
were loſt, the buſineſs at Sea would 
be da :ided 3 Or perhaps content, that 
ſome ill Succeſſes ſhould attend the 
Prince of Orange at his firſt entrance 
upon 1 the Command of their Armies, 
and thei -eby contribute to their Deſigns 
of reſtra ining the Authority, while they 
were for ced to leave him the Name, of 
Captain General. This,iadeed, was not 
| likely 
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likely to fail, conſidering the ill con- 
ſitution of their old Army, the | 
Levies of their new , and the heigh 
of the FaQions now broken our -ia 
the State ; Which left both the Towns 
and the Troopsin ſuſpence,under whoſe 
Banners they fought, and by whoſe 
Orders they were to be govern'd, the 
Prince's, or the States, 

There happen'd,at the ſame time, aa 
accident unuſualto their Climate, which 
was a mighty Drowth in the begin- 
ning of the Summer, that left their wa- 
ters fordable in places, where they uſed 
to be navigable for Boats of greateſt 
burthen. And this gave them more 
trouble and diſtraQion ia the defence, 
as their Enemies more facility ia the 
paſſage, of thoſe great Rivers, which 
were eſteemed no {mall ſecurity of their 
Country. 

And 1n this poſture were the Aﬀairs 
of this Commonwealth, whea the War 
broke out, with thoſe fatal Events, that 
muſt needs attend any Kingdom, or 
State, where the violence of a Foreign 
Invaſion happens to meet with the di- 
ſtrated eftate of a Domeltique Sedition 
or Diſcontent, which, like ill Humours 
in a Body, make any ſmall wound dan- 
gerous, 
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gerous; ' hd a great one' mortal. They 
Os fill & went Body , but without 
their uſual 'Soul; -They were: a State, 
but it was'of the Diſ-u#ited Provinces, 
Their - Fowns were without Order; 
Their Burgers without Obedience;Their 
Soldiers without Diſcipline; And all 
without Heart : Whiereas, in all Sieges; 
The Hearts of Men dejend the Walk, 
and not Walls the Men: And,.indeed, 
it was the Name of Ezgland, joyning 
in the-War againſt them, 'that broke 
their Hearts; and contributed more to 
the loſs of fo many Towns ; and (6 
much ' Country , than the Armies of 
Munſter,” or of France. 'So that, upon 
all circumſtances confider'd.;- it ſeems 
ealier*to give an account, what it was 
that loſt them ſo much, than what 
ſav'd them the reſt. 

No Man at play ſces a. very great 
Game, either in his own, or another's, 
Hand, unexpeftedly loſt, but he is apt 
to confider, whether it could have been 
ſaved, and how it ought to have been 
play'd. The ſame Enquiry will be na- 
tural upon the Fall of this State, and 
very difficult to reſolve. 

After the mighty growth of the 
French,and decay of the Spaniſh Power, 
which 
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which drew on the Invaſion of Flan- 
ders 1n 1657. This State had a very 
hard Game to play ; Either they muſt 
ſee Flanders whelly loſt, and France 
grown to confine upon them, (whom 
they liked as an Ally, but dreaded as 
a Neighbour ; ) Or elſe, they muſt join 
with France todivide Flanders betweerl 
them; Bur they knew what it was to 
ſhare with the Lion : Or, they muſt 
joyn with Spaiz to defend Flanders 
againſt France, that is, with rheir old 
Enemy, agaitſt their o!d Friend : Or 
laſtly, They muft joya with Ezgl/and for 
the defence of Flanders ; Neithet 
breaking with Frazce, nor cloſing with 
Spain ; and frame an Arbitrage, bur of 
ſomthing a rough nature; rather pre- 
{cribing than mediating a Peace, and 
threatning a War upon that Crowa 
that refuſed 3 

They choſe the laſt, and wiſely, as 
alF men thoughr ; Bur though this Al- 
lance was happily planted, yet it was 
vnhappily cultivated, and ſo the Fruit 
came to fall, and the Root to wither 
upon the firſt change of ſeaſons, in 
ſuch a manner, and to ſuch a degree, 


as we have lately ſeen. Whether they - 


could have prevented a ConjunCtion 


of 
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of E:glind with Fraxce, ſhall be no 
part of my Subjeft ; For I pretend nor 
to know, or to tell, Secrets of State ; 
andintend theſe, not for the Obſerva- 
tions of an Ambaſſador, but ofa pri- 
vate man as Iam, and ſuch asany Gen- 
tleman might eaſily have made, who 
had reſid2d above two years, as I did, 
in Holland ; and had been, as I was, 2 
little enclined to obſerve. I ſhall only 
ſay, That the ConjunCtion of Exgland 
with Fraxce was to this State, like one 
of tho'e Diſeaſes, which, the Phyſicians 
ſay, are h:rd todiſcern, while they are 
eaſie to cure ; but when once they 
come to be plainly diſcovered, they 
are paſt remedy. 

Bar, as Holland had eyer defended 
it ſelf againſt Spain, by England and 
France ; So it ought to have done 
againſt France, by England and Spain, 
and provided early againſt their own 
danger, as well as that of Flandgs, 
by improving andadvancing their Con- 
fedcrate League with Exgland and Swe- 
den, into a ſtrict Defenfive-Alliance 
with Sp4/z,as a Principal in the League. 
And by agreeing with that Crown, to 
furniſh between them ſome conſtanc 
Subſiciary Paymeats to Seger, for the 
ſupport 
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ſupport of their ſtanding-Forces, even 
In ture of Peace, This was the deſire 
of Spain, the Intereſt of all that meant 
to ſecure the Peace of Chriſtcndom ; 
and the opinion of ſome of the Darch 
Miniſters, thoagh not of the Chiefeſt, 
tifl it was too late; Andthe omilſion 
of This, was the greateſt fault ever 
committed in their Policicks ; and pro- 
ceeded in a great meaſure f.om their 
ancient animoſity to Sparn ; Which as 
it was the beginning, ſo, by this ett-Et, 
it almoſt prov'd the end ot their 

State. 

When the War began in the n:1d'it 
of the ConjunQures related, *Tis hard 
to ſay, what could have defended them; 
But 2s menin a Town, threatned with 
a mighty Siege,abandon their S1ibu: bs, 
and {light choſe Out-works which are 
either weak of themſelves, or not well 
detenſible for want of Men ; and re- 
ſolve onely to make good thoſe Polts 
which they areable fully to man, and 
caſily to relieve ; becauſe the loſs of 
every {mall Out-work does not only 
weaken the Number, but ſink the Cou- 
rage, of the Gariſon within. 


So rhis State, which came to be to - 


a manner beſieged by the m:ghty and 
| 9 numerous 
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numerous Armies of France and of 
Munſter ,. ought, in my opinion, to 


have left themſelves but 'three Out- 
works to maintain ; (I mean,three Poſts 
ſtanding without the Lines, that enclo- 
ſed the main Body of their Provinces: ) 
Theſe ſhould have been Maeſtricht We. 


ſel and Coeverden, They ſhould have 


{l:ghted all the reſt of their places, that 
lay without theſe upon the Rhize, or 
in Overyſſel ; and drawn the Men 1ato 
theſe Towns, ' io as to have left them 
rather like Camps, than Gariſons, that 
15, Eight thouſand Foot, and two thou- 
{and Horſe ia Maeſtricht, as many 1n 
Wefel, and half the number in Coever- 
dey, if the place would contain them ; 
if not, they might have formed and 
fortified a Camp, with ſomething a 
greater number, upon the next Pals 
into Friezland and Groningaen. 

Of the reſt of their Horſe, (which 
were, I ſuppoſe, about Five thouſand) 
with at leaſt Fifteen thouſand Foot, 
they ſhould have formed a great ſtand- 
ing Camp, within their Rivers, ſome» 
where near Arnhem; Fortifd it with 
Canon, andall the Art that could be; 
Furniſht it with the greateſt care, and 
Plerity of Proviſions. The remainder 
Far i & 6 | C] 
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of their -Infantry would- -have- been 
enough for the reſt of their Gariſons; 
Of which the Towns upon ;the Teh, 
Doesburzh,% utphen, Daventer,qndSwoll, 
would have been in a manner flankt 
(though at ſome diſtance)by the ſtrong 
Gariſons of Weſe! and Coeverden ; and 
breaſted by the main Camp. 

If, with this diſpoſition of their For- 
ces, they had provided well for the 
ſtrength and defence of Skinkſconce, 
Nimmeg#uen and Grave, (which would 
likewiſe have lien all within the cover 
of theſe out-Poſts : ) They might, for 
ought I know, have expeCted the War 
without loſing the heart and ſeddineſs 
of rheir Counſtls, and not without pro- 
bability of making a defence worthy 
the former Greatneſs and Atchieve- 
ments of their State. 

For a Siege of Masſftricht or Weſel 
(ſo garriſon'd and reſolutely defended,) 
might not onely have amuſed, but en- 
danger*d,the French Armies; As Coever- 
den might have done that of Munſter. 
The reſiſtance of one of theſe Towns 
would have encreaſcd the ſtrength of 
all the reſt : For the Fortune of Bar- 
tels, and Sieges, turns upon the hearts 
of men, as they are more or leſs _ 

ble 
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ble of general Confidences or Fears, 
which are very much raiſed by Acci- 
dents and Opinions. It would not 
have been within 'any common Rules, 
to march lo far into the Country, as 
to attacque the Burſe or Breds, Nimme. 
geen or Grave, leaving ſuch Camps be- 
hiad, as thoſe at Weſel and Marſftriche, 
and having ſo much a greater before 
them, as that about Arnhem. If any 
of theſe three Poſts had been loft, yer 
it could not have happen'd without 
good Conditions, and [o retiring the 
men :0 ſtrengthen either the more 1n- 
ward Gariſons, or the main Camp, 
which would havelaen ready to defend 
the Paſſes of their Rivers. And if at- 
the worſt,they had faiPd in this, yet the 
French Army muſt afterwards, either 
have attacqued a fortif'd Camp of 
Twenty thouſand men, or left ſuch an 
Army behind them, when they marchr 
towards Urreche, and into the heart of 
the Provinces ; Both of which would 
have been Attempts,that, I think, have 
hardly been enterpriſed with ſucceſs 
upon any Invaſion. 

There ſeems art leaſt ſome appear- 
ance of Order and Condutt in this 
Scheme of Defence; Whereas there 
was 
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was none, in theirs : But perhaps the 
g:catneſs of the Tempeſt tromabroad, 
and of the Fattions art home, either 
broke the heartg,or diltrated the courle, 
of their Counſels. And beſides, ſuch 
old Sea-men in {o ſtrong a Ship, thar 
had weathered ſo manyStorms without 
loſs, could not bur think it hard, to 
throw over board ſo much of their 
Lading before This began. Afrer all, 
I know very we)l, Thar nothing 1s ſo 
hard, as to give wiſe Counſel before 
Events; and nothing fo caſle, as, after 
them, to make wiſe RefleCtions. Many 
things ſeem true in Reaſon, and prove 
falſe in Experience : Many, that are 
weakly conſulted, are executed with 
Succeſs. Theretore, toconclude, We 
muſt all acknowledg, That wiſdom 
and Happineſs dwell with God alone ; 
And, among mortal men, (both of their 
Perſons and their States,) Thoſe are 
the wiſeſt, that commit the feweſt Fol- 
lies; and thoſe the happieſt, that meer 
with the fewelt Miſforcunes. 


